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*.* TO OUR READERS.—The “Sprcrator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


cua ceneeieimed 


HE essential news of the week is the great change for the 
worse in the Balkan situation. Serbia and the Allies 
are now at war with Bulgaria. Not only have diplomatic 
relations been broken off, but the Bulgarians have crossed the 
frontier and attacked the Serbians in two places to the north- 
east of Nish—their object being, of course, to cut the Serbian 
communications. We have dealt elsewhere with the general 
strategic considerations of the situation and the duty of the 
Allies, and also with the diplomatic history of the last week. 
The strange anomalies in the actions of Greece, and the humilia- 
ting position in which the indecision of her Government has 
placed the Greek people, have rendered our task a most painful 
one. We must, however, be very careful to draw a distinction 
between Greece and those who for the moment control her 
policy. The nation has plenty of men in it who are with 
M. Venezelos, and against the paltering politicians who 
apparently cannot see that in a crisis like the present 
national safety demands a clear and decided policy and that 
shilly-shally is bound to lead to ruin. 


Sir Edward Grey is speaking in the House of Commons as 
we go to press, but M. Viviani’s bold and most satisfactory 
speech in the French Chamber leaves no doubt as to 
the line which our Government will take—the line of national 
honour, and so, in the long run, of national safety. We shall 
stand by the Serbs to the very best of our ability. That 
decision having been come to, and it was the only one possible, 
we do most sincerely trust that our policy will be governed by 
the motto of “ Boldness, Boldness, and again Boldness!"” The 
ties of good faith have compelled us to enter upon a great and 
dangerous adventure. That being so, we must not carry it 
through in the spirit of some unwilling huckster who is honest 
but honest with a bad grace. We must show gallantry and 
good heart as well as good faith. 


It is too soon to say anything definite about the advance 
of the Germans into Serbia. They have captured Belgrade 
and a good deal of the surrounding country, thanks as usual 
to the tremendous power of their actillery. At the same time, 
the Serbians are showing great courage and determination, 
and disputing every inch of the ground. In all probability 
our gallant allies will be able to compel the Germans to move 
slowly; and if the Serbians are favoured by the weather as 
well as by the difficulties of the ground, the Germans, like the 
Autrians, may find the invasion anything but a promenade, 


even though the Bulgarians are threatening the rear of the 
Serbians. 


The Serbians, be it noted in this context, are not the only 
people who are likely to be threatened in the rear. The 
Russians, deeply moved by the perfidy and ingratitude of the 
Bulgarians, or rather of those who represent them at the present 
time, are putting forth all their energies and are landing a 
large force in Bulgaria. At the same time, the British and 
the French are making ready at Salonika to strike at those 
who are striking Serbia. The strategic pundits are urging us 
not to dissipate our military energy in little packets—very 
sound abstract advice. But those who argue thus forget that 
this is very largely what the Germans are doing, and that in 
conforming to the example thus set us we are running less 
risk than really appears. 


As we have suggested elsewhere, if things go well, the 
Serbian road may in the end prove the path to victory. How- 
ever, this is not the moment for prophetic optimism. What 
we have got to do is to set our teeth and prepare for the 
most terrible struggle of the war. If we mean to win—and 
meaning to win will involve, not sham sacrifices, but real 
sacrifices such as we have not yet endured or even con- 
templated—we shall win. Looking back and trembling and 
deploring our fate is the way to lose. 


In the Western theatre of the war a great deal of confused 
fighting has been going on during the week, and happily with 
a general result favourable to the Allies. As far as we can 
analyse the accounts of what is happening, the Germans feel 
that they must recapture their lost ground, and are hurling 
themselves against the French and British lines with wonderful 
courage but very little success. On the whole, they are not 
regaining ground but losing more of it, and, what is even 
worse for them, losing terribly in men. The French are 
evidently consolidating their position at Tahure, and before 
long we may expect another big move from them in that 
direction and on the enemy’s lateral railway communications. 
Though it has been little commented upon in the Press, there 
seems every reason to believe that our recent sea attacks on 
the Belgian coast were fraught with very happy results. 


From the Russian theatre of the war the news is distinctly 
good. The Germans, in spite of Marshal von Hindenburg’s 
furious efforts, are making little progress round Dvinsk, 
and are suffering heavily. Thursday's reports from Petro- 
grad show that the town is in no danger, even though 
the enemy has made some slight progress on the north. 
To the south of the town the Russians have met with very 
considerable success, attacking villages and trenches, and 
on the balance of account much improving their position. 
To the south of the line as a whole—that is, on the Strypa, 
in Eastern Galicia—the Austrians have suffered what is 
described, apparently correctly, as a complete defeat at 
the hands of General Ivanoff. They have lost largely ia 
prisoners and munitions, and are said to be retiring beyond 
the river in disorder with the Russians in close pursuit. 


The Germans made another air raid on a portion of the 
London area on Wednesday night, and incendiary and explosive 
bombs were dropped. Little material damage was done, and 
the few fires which resulted were quickly put out by the Fire 
Brigade. We regret to say that, according to the first list of 
casualties, there were eight persons killed, two women and six 
men, and thirty-four injured. All, except one soldier, were 
civilians. We must not, of course, give any indication as to 
where the damage was done, or how far north, south, east, 
or west the aircraft, of which there was presumably only one, 





proceeded. The whole performance wus exceedingly futile, 
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and, it need hardly be said, caused not the slightest perturba- 
tion in London. The rattling of the guns and the explosion 
of the shrapnel are always picturesque, but perhaps the most 
striking thing in a London air raid is to see the taxis and 
motor-’buses picking up and setting down passengers exactly 
as if nothing were happening. Amother aspect of the raid, 
which we may mention, we think, without offending the 
Censor, is that there had been a good many enemy rumours 
as to the terrible things which the Germans were going to 
do to us on October 13th. The result of all this prophetic 
vituperation was the poor little display of Wednesday! 


The papers of Friday week published a short statement 
from Sir Ian Hamilton, and this is the only news we have to 
chronicle about the Gallipoli campaign. He says that during 
the past month at Suvla Bay there have been patrol actions, 
bomb attacks, and rushing of houses every night. The result 
has been a gain of an average of a little more than three 
bundred yards along four miles of the Suvla Bay front. 


The landing of British and French troops at Salonika 
began on Tuesday week. Four days previously British and 
French officers visited Salonika and obtained from the Greek 
officer in command information with a view to the landing. 
M. Venezelos, who was then Prime Minister, immediately 
lodged a protest. This protest was, of course, a mere technical 
procedure to defend Greek sovereignty, and was framed in 
consultation with the Ministers of the Quadruple Entente. 
There was no idea in Greece—much less on the part of 
M. Venezelos himself—of resisting the landing or of doing 
otherwise than facilitating it. The declaration of “ benevolent 
neutrality” by the new Greek Government under M. Zaimis 
implies the recognition that in defending the cause of Serbia 
the Allies are defending the cause of Greece. The troopships 
which entered Salonika Harbour were protected by British 
and French destroyers and cruisers. All merchandise was 
removed from the quays to make room for the troops, and the 
imner harbour was cleared of merchant shipping. Greek 
gendarmes kept order among the curious spectators. The 
troops elaborately saluted the Greek authorities and the city. 


The process of landing, which of course involved the dis- 
embarkation of much material and equipment and many 
horses and guns, seems to have extended over three or four 
days. We cannot help reflecting on what this means. 
Salonika Harbour is well provided with appliances, and is, 
moreover, subject to no tides. The bearing of the populace, 
again, was thoroughly friendly and helpful. But if a landing 
under these almost perfect conditions takes so long, what 
could be expected of a German attempt to land in Britain? 
It may be said that the operations at Salonika were deliberately 
leisurely. But we suspect that, with a view to using the 
transports again, quite apart from the desire to get men and 
material safely out of the way of possible submarines and 
aircraft, the landing was conducted as quickly as it could be. 
What would be the slowness of confusion which would afflict 
an enemy trying to land on an English beach in the face of 
furious defenders? This reflection nevertheless does not 
incline us to think that Germany may not try to raid us. 
Sbe will try anything to which the logic of elimination—im 
other words, of desperation—will lead her. 


A correspondent of the Times described in Tuesday's paper 
the new ‘Dreadnought’ triplanes which are being built in 
France. These enormous flying machines carry a crew of 
six men each, and can carry twelve if necessary. Two pilots 
wili work the engines, though in an emergency they can be 
managed by one. Four 1}-inch guns are the normal arma- 
ment. Another new type of aeroplane is the smaller 
“ destroyer” with a speed of a hundred miles an hour. The 
vast quantity of aeroplanes being produced in France shows 
that the French genius believes in huge raiding parties for the 
bombardment of military positions. 


In the Commons on Tuesday there were several criticisms 
of the Anglo-French Loan in the United States. It was 
objected that to offer a rate of interest which amounted to 
7 per cent. (since the interest is free of Income Tax) 
was a reflection on British and French credit. To this 
and similar criticisms Mr. McKenna replied that it was a 
mistake to suppose that the sending of the Commission was 
the first step taken by the Government. Inquiries had been 








. . Ne 
made in this country last June, and it had been found im 
sible to raise a loan from London. As for the rate of ates 
capital normally earned more in America than in Britain ~ 
means of the loan we were retaining im Britain £50 000,009 
which was owed on the trade balance to the Unitea States 
Income Tax was being paid on this. We eould not ex t 
to get Income Tax twice over. The loan was not for ba a8 
munitions, but to correct the rate of exchange. It had oe 
proposed originally to raise a loan of £200,000,000, but the 
amount had continually to be reduced, and now that al} the 
circumstances were known he considered that the = 
had done splendidly. 


The Petrograd correspondent of the Times stated on 
Tuesday that M. Khvostoff, the new Russian Minister of tho 
Interior, has promised a liberal policy in domestic administra. 
tion. For example, he approves of liberty of discussion for 
the Press, and depreeates all aggressive measures against the 
Jews. One of the chief problems of the new Minister, who 
is young and is said to be enthusiastic, is to improve the dis. 
tribution of the necessaries of life. Russia always has plenty 
of food, yet now people are conscious of a shortage becanse 
the ordinary transport services have been disorganized by tho 
war. M. Khvostoff may well be tested by his ability to 
overcome this difficulty. 


There has been a good deal of talk about the Censorship 
during the past week owing to an attack on the Censor made 
by Lord Selborne in a public speech; a letter, which we can 
only describe as a form of counter-attack, written by the Home 
Secretary, who presides over the Press Bureau, explaining the 
position; and finally, an explanation by Lord Selborne in the 
House of Lords. We are no friends of the Censorship, and 
think the whole thing has not only been founded upon wrong 
lines, bat has often been very much mismanaged. At the 
same time, we are bound to say two things in regard to this 
incident. In the first place, we think Lord Selborne set a very 
unfortunate precedent in criticizing in public the action of a 
Government Department. We hold solidarity to be an essential 
need of Government, and this cannot be preserved if Ministers 
turn into critics. While Ministers remain in a Ministry all its 
acts are their own acts. If they dislike any of those acts so 
much that they feel they must protest against them, they 
should do so by resigning. ‘The Censors are respectively 
under the Home Seeretary, the Secretary of State for War, 
and the Admiralty. Therefore every Censor of every sort bas 
a Cabinet Minister who is responsible for his (the Censor’s) 
acts. 


We are also bound to say that the fuss about the Censorship 
is often as petty and foolish as the Censorship itself, and it 
could hardly be more so. After all, weighed with the import- 
ance of the war, it-really matters very little whether this or 
that piece of journalistic “copy” is mangled by the Censor. 
Censorship scandals are generally storms in a teacup, but we 
fully admit that there ought not to be any teain the cup to 
have its petty waves lashed to fury! 


Though the Censorship is often so drastic about trumpery 
details, it does not prevent wicked and lying rumours from 
circulating from mouth to mouth. Indeed, it encourages such 
rumours, because it prevents them from being stamped upon in 
the open. During the past ten days rumours have been going 
about as to the behaviour of a portion of the New Army in 
France, and people have been whispering to each other that 
they have not done as well as they ought, and soforth. The 
result has been that the pessimists have made themselves 
very busy. Asa matter of fact, there is nothing whatever in 
these stories. The units of the New Army, instead of 
bebaving badly, have behaved with extraordinary dash and 
courage, and have won the approval of the Generals under 
whose command they have come, and who judge by the 
very high standard already set in Flanders by the Regulars 
and Territorials. 

One General in an Order to a division of the New Army 
declared that their conduct in the assault on the German lines 
was beyond all praise, and added that no words could express 
the value to their country of their gallantry and self-sacrifice. 
They showed the highest qualities of the soldier. Again, we 
are told that a Regular officer, well tried in war, “ who had 
never been much of an enthusiast where K.’s armies were 
concerned,” now gives vent to the opinion that there never 
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were infantry to excel them in the British Army. We may 
add that the General whose words we have quoted above is no 
oother or flatterer, but a hard-bitten soldier who means 
what he says. If there had been any scintilla of truth in 
the preposterous rumours, we should not, of course, have 
ventured to deal with them. Since, however, they were not 
even the half-truths which are worse than lies, we feel 
justified in treating them with the contempt they merit. The 
new is worthy of the old. What more can be said of it P 


sn) 


We note with regret that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has given way on the halfpenny-postage question, and that we 
newspapers are still to enjoy a subsidy from the Government 
in the matter of circulating our wares—for, unless we are 
mistaken, it is a subsidy, since the Government cannot afford to 
convey newspapers at a balfpenny. No doubt the nation’s 
loss is the Spectator’s gain in this respect, but it is a gain we 
do not want in war time. We note also that circulars and 
other printed matter are to continue to be sent for a half- 
penny—another very weak concession. Very much the best 
way of dealing with the whole subject would have been to 
follow the Canadian example and impose an extra half- 
penny war-stamp upon everything that passes through the 
post. That, it is calculated, would have brought in an extra 
ten millions of revenue. We shall be told, of course, that there 
was great opposition to the increase in the postal rates. No 
doubt there was, but so there will be to every increase in 
taxation. Yet every one acknowledges that the money must 
be got somewhere. 


We regret to note that Mr. Tennant, in answer to the 
question raised by Sir Arthur Markham in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday in regard to “enlistment under age,” 
did not take a stronger and more common-sense line. What 
he ought to have told his importunate, not to say angry, 
questioner was that boys slightly under military age have 
been and will be taken if, in the opinion of the examining 
doctor, their physique is likely to prove equal to the 
strain. We have always held that, considering the need and 
considering what other nations are doing, boys should have a 
right to enlist if they are seventeen, or, in exceptional cases, 
under that age if the doctor certifies that they are as fully 
developed as the average boy of seventeen. Boys under 
eighteen we would place in Territorial battalions stationed in 
this country or in depot units, rather than in the battalions of 
the New Army. There is plenty of work for boys in the 
Home Army, and after six months of good food and physical 
training they will have developed into men. It is idle to 
pretend that a recruit is no good unless we can rush him to 
the front at once. 


In this context we may express the hope that our new 
Director of Recruiting will at once issue a revised and perfectly 
clear statement as to the terms of enlistment. They have 
been altered so often that the public mind has become 
“woolly” in regard to them. It should be made clear that 
neither the use of spectacles—provided that they correct 
defects of vision—nor the absence of sound teeth, should be 
a bar. A man should be prevented from serving his country 
only if a doctor will certify that he would break down 
under training, and so be a burden rather than a help to 
the Army. Fancy rejections, and rejections because a man 
may be expected to break down in four or five years, ought 
to cease entirely. 


The approaches to Dover are being more strictly guarded 
than before. Entrance to the town is allowed only by three 
roads, and every one must present his Registration card to the 
guards. Those who are above or below the age for registra- 
tion must obtain passes. This strikes us as an excellent use 
of the Registration cards, and might be easily introduced 
wherever more supervision is desired without unnecessary 
trouble, 


The State Council in China has legislated for the creation 
of a special body to decide a few weeks hence the question of 
monarchy or republic. The two thousand nominated persons 
will telegraph their votes from various centres. The Peking 
correspondent of the Times says in Monday's paper that, as all 
the nominated voters are tumbling over one another to earn 
the favour of officialdom at Peking, the voting is certain to be 


agreeable to officialdom. Officialdom, however, is all concen- 
trated in the person of Yuan Shih-kai. Yuan discreetly 
deprecates the movement, but has, nevertheless, given every 
kind of authority to the Act. Fromall of which we may draw 
our own conclusions, and we must not be surprised if ‘Yuan 
before long should become the Son of Heaven and be seen 
sacrificing at the tombs of his Imperial adopted ancestors. 





On Monday the “no-treating” rule came-into force in 
London. The Order in Council applies to clubs as well as to 
licensed houses, as no fine distinctions seemed possible. 
The result was immediate. There was far less drinking. It 
is very true that one class does not know how another class 
lives. And a class which does not make a habit either in 
clubs or at bars of standing drinks does not understand the 
wonderful strength of the convention in other classes which 
requires one man to offer another a drink and the other 
immediately to return the compliment. If this had been 
understood, there would not have been so much surprise 
expressed at the efficacy of the Order. It had been said that 
the Order could be dodged. But the fact is that most men do 
not want to dodge it. They are glad to be delivered from an 
expensive and burdensome formality. Treating is still 
allowed with meals. But what isa meal? There isno official 
definition, but one can say that the Order is being obeyed 
everywhere in a broad and reasonable spirit. If the Order is 
so beneficial in London, however, why on earth should it not 
be applied everywhere? The sooner the better. 


An official account has been published of the remarkable 
act for which Lieutenant G. D’Oyly-Hughes, R.N., has received 
the D.S.O. Last August Mr. D’Oyly-Hughes volunteered to 
swim ashore froma submarine and try to blow up a bridge 
on the Ismid railway. As he swam he pushed a small raft in 
front of him bearing his clothes, a revolver, a bayonet, and his 
explosives. The bridge was too well guarded for an attempt 
on it to be possible, so Mr. D'Oyly-Hughes decided to blow 
up a small culvert. ° He succeeded in doing this, although be 
was within one hundred and fifty yards of a patrol of three 
men. The patrol pursued him, and he kept up a running 
fight with them till he regained the beach. Unfortunately he 
had to take a roundabout course during this fight, and when 
he plunged into the sea again he was a long way from the 
submarine. After swimming about a mile he was picked up 
by the submarine in an exhausted condition. 


There is something almost pathetic in the way in which the 
Germans weave webs of all sorts to try to improve their 
position. We have lately heard of an effort “made in 
Germany” to induce Italy to abandon the cause of the 
Allies and to take the other side on receiving a promise from 
Germany that she is to have not only the Trentino and 
Trieste, but also a considerable piece of the kingdom of 
Hungary. The Italians happen to be an honourable and high- 
minded people, who do not believe in the “scrap of paper” 
view of public morality, did not enter upon the war for 
predatory reasons, and will not desert their allies for value 
received. But even if they were the sort of nation to be 
bribed, they are not fools, but have among them some of the 
ablest brains in Europe. They know well enough what sort 
of payment they would get from Austria-Hungary at the end 
of the war. There is not the slightest fear of Italy engaging 
in an intrigue at Berlin. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with various prob!ems 
connected with the Volunteers, and to these articles and 
also to a letter on the subject we would direct the earnest 
attention of our readers. Matters have reached a critical 
stage in the development of the Volunteers, who are in 
need of public support. Unquestionably they deserve it. The 
Bill introduced on Wednesday by Lord Lincolnshire giving the 
Army Council extensive powers over the Volunteers will be 
specially useful if passed into law. Mr. Percy Harris's letter 
is most important, and shows what the Volunteers are capable 
of accomplishing. We sincerely trust that the Volunteers 
will be linked up with Lord Derby’s recruiting campaign. If 
the men of military age see their seniors taking up arms, how 
can they refuse to undertake the duties designated for the 
young and strong ? 














Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_ oe 


“BOLDNESS, BOLDNESS, AND AGAIN 
BOLDNESS!” 


> ie gravity of the military situation can hardly be 
exaggerated. We have reached a crisis in the war 
fraught with consequences of the utmost moment. If we 
take a wrong decision now, we do not say that we shall 
be beaten in the end—our essential strength is far too 
great for that—but we shall indefinitely prolong the course 
of the war, and therefore indefinitely increase the burden 
en our shoulders. Speaking generally and roughly, what 
we have to decide from the strategic point of view is 
whether we shall obey what is ordinarily considered to 
be the leading principle of the art of war—the principle 
of concentration of effort, and of not adopting what the 
French call the plan of petits paquets (so greatly sub- 
dividing your forces that they are everywhere weak and 
nowhere able to strike a decisive-blow)—or whether we 
shall extend the policy of petits paquets and begin 
operations in yet one more theatre of war. We see all 
the force of the abstract arguments against a new war in 
a new place. Nevertheless we hold that the very peculiar 
and special circumstances of the present case oblige us 
to abandon what is usually the safer and wiser system, 
and to practise dispersion rather than concentration. What 
we must make up our minds to do—and remember that it 
must be done with passion, energy, and conviction, not 
half-heartedly—is to adopt the maxim of Boldness, Bold- 
ness, and again Boldness! We have reached a point where 
we must put aside the homely proverb of not throwing 
good money after bad, and must push on along a dangerous 
and doubtful course because we have gone so far that 
turning back would now be even more doubtful and more 
dangerous than to proceed. 

We believe that if the strategic situation is carefully 
studied it will be seen that these are the considerations 
which must govern us even if we think solely of the abstract 
military considerations. But apart from these, there are 
considerations of faith and honour which must in any 
case control the action of the Allies. Serbia has been our 
ally from the beginning of the war, and it is now abso- 
lutely impossible for us to leave her to her fate. We 
must stand by her at all costs. The Bulgarians are 
preparing to stab her inthe back. If Greece and Roumania 
quail, we must not do so. How can we expect them to 
play the part of honour in this respect unless we set the 
example? We cannot desert the Serbians—even though 
to help them will require a gigantic effort, and one which 
students of war in the abstract tell us may cause a loss of 
energy and involve us in great risks. We must take the 
risks, be they what they may. To say this of course is 
not to lay down the particular_way in which we are to help 
Serbia and punish Bulgaria for her assassin’s blow. But 
act we must with promptness, determination, and power. 
As we write on Thursday Sir Edward Grey has not spoken, 
nor shall we be able till next week to comment upon his 
words. Fortunately, however, the policy he will announce 
cannot be in doubt. M. Viviani’s announcement of the 
determination come to by the Allies shows clearly that 
we mean to stand by Serbia to the end, and not tell her 
that we cannot help her because the teachings of the 
higher strategy forbid another petit paquet. France, Britain, 
and Italy on the Aegean, and Russia on the Black Sea, 
mean to let Bulgaria have her first lessons in the use of 
sea power combined with military operations. The 
Government have come to a wise decision, and will receive 
the whole-hearted support of the country. Of that we 
have no doubts. 

We have given the reasons why good faith and honour 
compel us to think not of our own risks but of the needs 
of our Ally and to belp her at all costs. We believe, how- 
ever, that, quite apart from these considerations, there are 
sound strategic reasons why in the present instance we 
must run the perils of yet another war—must pour troops 
into Salonika and operate therefrom. Ino the first place, 
such operations are, we believe, necessary to cover, protect, 
and bring to fruition our great operations and commit- 
ments in the Gallipoli Peninsula, operations from which 
we cannot now disengage ourselves without losses too 
great to be contemplated. For good or ill we have put our 


hands to that plough, and we cannot leave it. But the 
position of our troops at the Dardanelles would be ser; 
in the highest degree if, after Serbia had been crushed. 
joint German and Bulgarian force were to go to the assi . 
ance of the Turks and join in attempting to turn us py ' 
: ; ‘ of 
the Peninsula. Whilst the forces already in the Dardanel] 
hold on to the ground we have gained, as they will ne 
must strive our hardest to make it impossible for animes 
in men or munitions to come to Turkey from the West. . 

To show that this is no foolhardy or Quixotic view of the 
case we will put forth certain arguments which wij] we 
believe, obtain the assent of open-minded and cool-headed 
men. It has often been said of late, and said truly, that 
when you get the war down to its bed-rock fact, ‘what 
we have to do is to “kill Germans.” That is the 
essential as regards both the end and the means of the 
war. But that being so, it does not much matter whethor 
the Allies kill Germans in France or in Italy, in Russia or 
in the Balkans. We must kill them wherever we can fing 
them. Our ideal, indeed, is like that which Nelson put 
before himself—to seek out the enemy’s fleets wherever 
they could be found and destroy them. Of course we 
would rather kill Germans in a place convenient to our. 
selves, but if they place themselves in inconvenient spots 
that is no reason why we should not follow them up, 
That they can place themselves in inconvenient spots is, 
of course, due to the great misfortune that from the very 
beginning of the war the initiative passed into German 
hands, that they have been able to hold that initiative, 
and that we have had to conform to it. But though this is 
an inconvenience, it by no means necessarily follows that 
the Germans are therefore going to win. The Boers in 
the South African War got the initiative from the begin- 
ning and kept it, but though we had to conform and did 
conform, we won in the end. And so it will be now. 
After all, the Germans and Austrians by invading Serbia 
are not really adding one cubit to their military stature in 
the matter of numbers or of guns. What they give with 
one hand in the Balkans they are taking away with the 
other in Russia or in Flanders. They have reached the 
point, reached by ali the combatants except Britain and 
Italy, where they have got a strictly limited though a very 
large number of men. These, however, they can and 
will dispose of where they like. If, then, we mean to 
win we have got to follow their dispositions—subject, of 
course, to certain geographical and physical considerations. 
By this we mean that, though strategically we must conform 
to their initiative, we are not going to allow them tacti- 
cally to dictate the precise battle-ground. Speaking 
generally, we must go where the Germans are and kill 
them there, but that does not mean that we must 
necessarily meet them on the Danube. If it is more 
convenient, we and our Serbian Ally may fall back and 
make Bulgaria rather than Serbia the theatre of the war. 

Looked at dispassionately, the Germans are incurring 
quite as many risks in the policy cf petits paquets as are 
the Allies. We can imagine an exceedingly good abstract 
strategic case being made out against their invasion of 
Serbia, but the wise Germans know when to throw their 
science to the winds and be governed by a policy of 
adventure. We at once hear our critics saying that we 
are failing to realize that if the war is regarded as a 
whole, the Germans and Austrians are on interior lines, 
and that therefore what may be petits paquets to us is ono 
big packet to them. We fully realize that this is so, but 
we meet it with the old retort that interior lines, 
regarded from outside, can and do mean envelopment, 
provided the Power on the exterior lines has a superiority 
in numbers sufficient to neutralize the effects of the extra 
mobility with which those who are at the centre are 
endowed. 

There is yet one more thing to remember about 
the Balkan adventure upon which we are now launched. 
If we fail, or if it ends in disaster, our position will no 
doubt be terribly dangerous. If, however, we succeed, 
and enable the Serbians to hold the Germans and 
prevent them from reaching Constantinople, the German 

sition will be a very bad one. In the case we’ 
iow supposed (that is, a German failure and an 
Allied success) we may at last have found the road into 
the uncovered flank of the Central Powers—the road 
to Budapest, the road by which we may insert a spear- 








head that will give the death-wound to Austria-Hungary, 
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her Ally. In any case, we, the French, the Russians, 
and the Italians have got to plank down our men and our 
money and pursue a fearless and honourable course. But 
to do this all four nations must rouse themselves as they 
have never been roused before. The French, no doubt, 
will find it difficult to send great numbers of troops, 
since their own land is invaded. Yet in spite of 
that they will, we believe, be able to spare a serviceable 
contingent, while Britain, Russia, and Italy, if they do 
their duty, can and will make the new adventure formid- 
able in a high degree. Happily for us, our great need 
has arisen at a time when our munition stores have been 
amply replenished, and when it is not possible to say that 
it is useless to raise more men because we have nothing 
with which to arm them. We have now arms and 
ammunition sufficient for our needs, and the plant from 
which we draw these stores is augmenting weekly, or 
yather daily. We have plenty of material strength. 
What we now want most is cool thinking, boldness, and 
determination. After all, we are a nation full of moral 
power, and if we one and all seriously will to win we shall 
win. Hitherto that will to win has largely been absent, or 


at any rate dormant. 
E sincerely hope that Greece is not about to ruin her 
\ future. She stands at the parting of the ways, 
and no Englishman who has been fired by the traditions 
of Hellenism, has read with a glowing heart of the Greek 
low for independence, has caught the tone of Byron’s 
passionate and lyrical love of Hellenic freedom, and 
remembers how Britain has watched—-we might almost 
say presided—over the rise of the little State from small 
beginnings to great expectations, can look on now unmoved. 
We know that, according to the latest news, the Greek 
Government have repudiated their Treaty with Serbia which 
was signedin 1913. That Treaty requires Greece to come 
to the assistance of Serbia if Serbia should be attacked by 
Bulgaria. There could not be a more explicit contract. 
The precise circumstances contemplated by the Treaty are 
in existence. Yet Greece seems for the moment to intend 
to evade her pledged word. It is impossible to regard this 
repudiation (temporary though we hope and believe it to 
be) without deep misgiving for the future of Greece. It 
is not only Greek honour for which we are concerned, 
though that is always found to be a material as well as a 
moral asset in the life of nations; we fear that Greece 
may ruin every interest she has in the world. The case 
seems so bad for her if she allows herself to be drawn into 
the German orbit that we cannot believe that she will, 
after all, allow her political course to be so misdirected. 
It may be said that the benevolent neutrality which Greece 
has declared towards the Allies is patently not a submission 
to Germany but just the reverse. But one cannot look very 
deeply into Balkan affairs without seeing that for Greece it 
is a question of being with the Allies or against them. Her 
interest permits no middle course. If Greece does not 
help us, we shall certainly reach the predestined end with- 
out her. But for Greece that will be a very bad business 
indeed. She cannot expect to have reserved for her favours 
to which Serbia by every right of gallantry and suffering 
will have the first claim. 

Germany has brought off the coup which she had long 
contemplated in the Balkans. For her the one essential 
is to stir the troubled waters of a divided group of States. 
If Bulgaria had listened to the proposals of the Quadruple 
Entente, and had accepted the vast sacrifices which Serbia, 
with real foresight, was willing to make, the independence 
and stability of every Balkan nation would have been 
assured. Our Foreign Office has been bitterly blamed for 
the failure either to persuade or to alarm Bulgaria. We 
do not pretend that our affairs have been well managed. 
A directing brain with imagination, resolution, and energy 
could probably have countered each German move. We 
do not mean that we ought ever to try to outplay 
Germany at her own game. That would be a fatal thing to 
do, and we fear that only too much of the criticism of the 
Foreign Office has been based on the assumption that we 
ought to compete with Germany in a huckstering policy of 
bluff and dishonesty. Honesty and plain dealing have 


and so to 





DIPLOMACY IN THE BALKANS. 


times without number proved to be the strongest card in 
the British hand. The man with the ace up his sleeve 
may score off us several times, but in the end he will be 





found out and denounced and ever afterwards be kept 
away from the table. To say this, however, is not to 
assert that we could not have accomplished a good deal 
more towards making things go straight in the Balkans. 
The Germans make a splash with great promises, and we 
do not even make a splash with the simple truth. Yet 
such a thing could be done. In the South-East of Europe 
every statesman is extraordinarily susceptible to German 
arguments because the legend of German military invinci- 
bility commands almost universal belief. Our diplomacy has 
been straight and honest and sound, but not urgent and 
conspicuous enough. ‘That, we believe, is the whole 
explanation. What we particularly resent in the roar 
of criticism we have listened to lately is the singling out 
of individuals for bitter obloquy. This is a rank injustice, 
and no nation at war ever helped itself to win by such 
personal attacks as these, founded for the most part 
on extremely faulty information. These attacks ‘weaken 
the Government, and to weaken the Government is a 
crime. 

What Greece stands to lose is proved for all the world 
to see by the Treaty between Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria which was signed on July 17th of this 
year. The text of the Treaty—a Treaty which the 
Bulgarian statesmen, with unexampled knavery, had in 
their pockets when they were offering smooth assurances 
to the Allies—was communicated to the Greek Govern- 
ment by the British Minister at Athens. It con- 
cedes to Bulgaria in return for her assistance in 
the war Salonika and Epirus, which of course belong to 
Greece, as well as Serbian Macedonia. If the Greek 
Government do not appreciate the plain meaning of this, it 
can only be said of them, in the words of Tacitus, that 
they “dread nothing so much as to understand his [the 
German Emperor's] meaning.” Greece must not suppose 
that she can be saved if she takes a wrong turning, even 
if we had all the will in the world to save her. Deep 
though British sympathy with Hellenism always has been, 
and may continue to be, there are even greater interests is 
Europe than that to be rescued. Greece is a sea-sundered 
State, and as such is at the mercy of the Power which 
commands the sea. If ever it were our painful duty to 
compel Greece to yield on any point, nothing would be 
easier. She is a small naval Power herself. She could 
not live in defiance of the greatest naval Power. That is 
exactly where she would be bound to fail and to suffer if 
she ever provoked the test. 

Fortunately the heart of the Greek people has not led 
them astray. They are certain that their interests are 
bound up with the fate of Serbia and the victory of the 
Allies. They watched our landing at Salonika with real 
friendliness. They remember that the very railway from 
Nish to Salonika which the Bulgarians are attacking is 
partly Greek property, and is the one rapid means of 
communication between Greece and Serbia. M. Venezélos 
sees the whole case clearly, and the people cheer hiur 
whenever he appears. On Monday he said in the Greek 
Chamber that he believed war between Greece and Bul- 
garia was inevitable. If Greece did not fight now 
when the Allies would help her, she would have to 
fight a duel a few years later with Bulgaria, when 
she would have to stand absolutely alone. No help from 
Serbia then, no sympathy from her cast-off ally! hat- 
ever Greece, or Roumania either, decides to do, the duty 
of Britain excludes all hesitation. As M. Viviani said in 
the French Chamber on Tuesday, the Allies have come to 
a complete agreement to send help to Serbia, and to ensure 
respect for the Treaty of Bucharest, of which they are 
guarantors. He added that the British and French 
Governments are at one 2s to the number of men required 
for the expedition, and that the scheme is - roe by 
General Joffre. Russia, he also stated, will take her part 
in the movement. His remarks about Roumania, who in 
his opinion is convinced that her hopes depend on a victory 
of the Allies, were particularly interesting. 

We have written rather blackly of the possible fate of 
Greece, but we cannot believe that this fate is reserved for 
her. The Greek Premier, M. Zaimis, has said that the 
next step to the present policy of “armed neutrality ” will 
be “determined by events.” Greece, in fact, has not 
decided finally. We believe that she will yet save herself 
by the only safe and the only honourable policy—that of 
fulfilling her promise to Serbia. 
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LORD DERBY AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


E do not desire to overwhelm Lord Derby with too 
many recruiting suggestions. We have, however, 
one more to add to those made by us last week—one which 
we sincerely believe will be of real service, and will tend to 
make the new effort to get men what we want it to be, a 
complete success. In view of this introduction, our readers 
will wonder why we drag in the Volunteers. At first sight 
it may indeed seem to many that we are confusing the 
issue by attempting to cover much too wide a field. 
Yet, in spite of appearances, we can show that Lord 
Derby may obtain the greatest possible help for his 
work from the Volunteer movement if he aniline it 
as we hope and believe he will. It should be noted 
incidentally that the first object set before themselves by 
the Volunteers and by the Central Association is “the 
obtaining of recruits for the Regular Army.” In the list 
of Volunteer aims and objects that comes even before 
training for home defence, or, rather let us say, it is 
recognized by the Volunteers as the best piece of work 
that they can do for home defence. But though this 
is the first aim and object of the Volunteers, and 
though Lord Derby can therefore legitimately call them 
to his aid, this is not for the moment what we want 
him to do with the Volunteers. Strange as it may 
sound, we want him to include in his appeal for recruits 
for the Regular Army an appeal for Volunteers. We 
want him, that is, to take the very widest possible 
view of his powers and functions, and to array not 
merely half the nation but the whole nation. We 
want him to make the new effort one which will 
involve an appeal to the manhood of the whole country, 
and when it is finished will leave no male over seven- 
teen years of age unaccounted for from the military 
point of view unless he is incapacitated by illness, or 
at school, or prevented by weight of years from doing 
his part in national defence. If he is none of these 
things, he will be either in the Army, or engaged in 
making munitions or some other necessary work, or, finally, 
a Volunteer. Those who read Mr. Harris’s letter in our 
issue of to-day describing what the Volunteers have done, 
and our review of the V.T.C. Handbook, may almost feel 
that no further apology is needed for bringing the Volun- 
teers into the new recruiting appeal. But let that pass. 
For the moment we freely confess that in the plan we are 
suggesting we are not thinking of helping the Volunteers 
or trying to increase their numbers by a side-wind. We 
are not thinking of anything but the essential problem 
of how to get the thirty thousand men per week 
which must be got, and got at once, if we are to 
finish the war on the voluntary system. That is the 
matter in hand, and on that we must for the moment 
concentrate. 
we are to raise the men on the voluntary system, it 
has become abundantly clear that we shall not now get 
them by mere rhetorical appeals. We have done all, or 
almost all, we can do in that way. We shall only get 
them through the pressure of public opinion—through 
what, to coin a Hibernianism, we may describe as voluntary 
compulsion. We shall only do it if, in effect, we make 
every self-respecting man who is enlistable enlist. Now 
one of the best ways, perhaps the best way, of bringing 
the absolute and not-to-be-escaped-from duty of enlist- 
ment home to men is to make them feel that every- 
body else is doing his duty, and that they must 
therefore do theirs. We want to set the men who 
do not do their duty to the country apart, and apart 
in a very visible way—to make the slackers stand out 
from the rest of the population in a position which can 
only be described as a shameful eminence. If the remain- 
ing men of military age are thus isolated, they can be 
appealed to in a manner which will be almost irresistible, 
or rather which, if it leaves a final remnant, will leave one 
so small and contemptible as to be unworthy of attention. 
Now the most efficient way of doing that is to get prac- 
tically all the available men who are over military age to 
enrol themselves in the various Volunteer Corps in the 
country. If, then, Lord Derby were to couple with his 
Regular recruiting movement a national appeal for recruits 
for the Volunteers, we ought to get, and believe we 
eould get, the enrolment of some two million men. By this 
means we should not merely have given an example, but 


exercised a pressure upon the men of mili : 

would be conscience-compelling in a high on — ie 
of military age who have not yet gone to the colours mine = 
see the Boy Scouts and Cadets training on the pan 
and the older men, the men past forty, training 7% ~ 
other side, and for very shame they must do their gs} _ 
They could not, and would not, be able to join the Vola” 
teers except for temporary training purposes, as we ion 
suggested elsewhere, and when the rest of the pte 
was, as it were, rushing to arms they must either do mtd 
same, or else make the disgraceful admission that, thoy h 
young and strong and not engaged in necessary work the 

are going to shirk their duty. ~—— 

To put it in another way. By coupling ana 
Volunteer recruits with the ma for noruitt an od 
Regulars, Lord Derby and his new Department woula 
create just that atmosphere which, as we pointed out last 
week, is the first requirement of a good recruiting moyo. 
ment. If the Volunteers are seen flocking to the colours 
with the pride and enthusiasm which will come from the 
feeling that after all they are not too old to take their 
place in home defence, they will draw after them the you 
men who are still abiding in the sheepfolds to listen to the 
bleating of the lambs. 

Perhaps it will be objected that it will not be so easy to 
increase the numbers of the Volunteers from the four 
hundred thousand which they now reach to the million or 
two millions of which we have spoken. It may be asserted, 
indeed, that we have got all the men we can obtain. 
That is a delusion. There are plenty more men ready 
and willing to come forward as Volunteers if they are 
made to realize that it is their duty to do so, that the 
military authorities want them, and that they will be 
setting an example which is needed to the remnant of 
the younger men. But chief among these considerations 
will be the spreading of the knowledge that men are 
really wanted in the Volunteers. At present there is 
undoubtedly a feeling abroad that the Volunteers are 
fussy people who have forced themselves upon an un- 
willing and embarrassed Government, and that, instead 
of doing good by joining the Volunteers, men are merely 
worrying a good-natured War Office who would far rather 
be let alone. That of course, as we have shown in every 
department of our paper this week, is a great mistake. All 
soldiers who know the Volunteers recognize how useful 
they not only can be but already are. 

How are we to bring home to our countrymen at large 
the duty of joining the Volunteers ? We believe that 
one of the best ways, perhaps the very best way, would be 
for the Government to accord somewhat more of official 
recognition to the Volunteers. Curiously enough, the way 
that this can be done is not by spending money upon 
them or by fussing or petting them, but simply by placing 
upon them greater burdens and obligations than they now 
sustain. The more the Government ask of the Volunteers, 
the more they will give and the more they will flock to the 
colours—provided, of course, that the Government ask for 
the work under proper Volunteer conditions, and do not 
require impossibilities of men who by the very nature of 
things can only be part-timers. In view of these facts, we 
record with the greatest possible satisfaction that a Bill 
has been introduced into Parliament “ to enable the 
services of Volunteers to be accepted in certain cases by 
His Majesty for purposes in connexion with the present 
war, and to make provision in relation thereto.” Under 
this Bill the Army Council will be given power to make 
regulations for carrying the Act into effect, and also to 
make regulations in regard to the organization of Volun- 
teer Corps, to lay down their duties in case of invasion 
and other duties for which their services may be accepted, 
and to regulate also the appointment and promotion of 
officers, the enrolment and conditions of service of the 
members, and the maintenance of discipline. Powers are 
also sought to make those regulations applicable under tho 
provisions of the Volunteer Act of 1863, great parts of 
which still remain on the statute-book. Finally, and 
this provision will be specially welcome, the Bill makes 
officers or men attached to or working with Regulars or 
Territorials subject to military law exactly as if they were 
under the Army Act. This last regulation is of course 
coupled with a proviso exempting Volunteers from service 
outside the United Kingdom unless they offer themselves 





for the purpose. The passing of such a measure would, 
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we are convinced, act as a very powerful recruiting 
agency. . 3 
Before we leave the subject, and for fear of confusion or 


misapprehension, let us say once more in the clearest way 
that in making the proposals we have made we are not 
now thirfcing of the Volunteers and their interests. We 
are, as we have said, concentrating our efforts on the 
ential thing—the raising of recruits. That is the first 
object prescribed in all Volunteer organizations. We 
believe, however, that Lord Derby and those who will 
assist him will find that they cannot carry out their object 
to the full unless they array not merely the men of military 
age but the whole nation. We have reached a point where 
it is necessary to muster and enrol the whole of the British 
e—boys, young men, middle-aged men, and even old 
men. When the enrolment has taken place each section 
must do its natural and proper work. The boys can help, 
as they are already helping, as Scouts and messengers. 
The men of military age are for the first fighting line, 
whether abroad,.in the munition factories, on the railways, 
or at the plough. The middle-aged and the old must train 
themselves for digging and shooting at home should it 
come to invasion, and set free millions of hands and brains 


for more active service. 
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THE SELF-SUPPORTING FALLACY. 


N Monday the Times published a long extract from 
O the Chicago Daily News containing a glowing 
account of the way in which Germany had become self- 
contained under the industrial direction of a certain 
Dr. Walther Rathenau. That credit may be due to this 
German industrialist for organizing the industries of 
Germany to meet the emergency of war is possible, but 
the idea that the German people, or any other people, 
deliberately desire their country to be self-contained as 
a matter of permanent policy is a sheer absurdity. 
Everybody knows that one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of German State policy during the past forty 
years has been the deliberate attempt to encourage German 
export industries in every possible way. Yet the encourage- 
ment of exports must of necessity entail the encouragement 
of imports. By no possible means can any State escape 
from the law of commerce that in the long run exported 
goods or services are paid for by imported goods or 
services. Germany could not possibly have encouraged 
her export trade without simultaneously encouraging her 
import trade, unless she had been willing to give away 
her exports for nothing. Nor is Germany the only country 
that has either consciously or instinctively encouraged 
external commerce. From the dawn of time human beings 
have ever sought to increase their individual prosperity by 
exchanging products with one another, and as civilization 
becomes more complex so does the complexity of exchanges 
increase. No individual can remain self-sufficient unless 
he is willing to remain a naked savage, and no nation can 
be self-contained unless it is prepared permanently to 
accept an extremely low standard of living. So far from 
Germany desiring at the present time to be self-contained, 
it is quite evident that her whole State policy rebels against 
that compulsion. She is constantly striving to maintain 
some kind of export and import commerce through neutral 
countries, and is assisted, unfortunately, in that ambition 
by the excessive complacency of our own Foreign Office in 
dealing with neutral commerce. She is also at this moment 
engaged in trying to break through Serbia, partly no doubt 
in order to save the Dardanelles, but also in order to open 
up a great outlet of commerce which shall be beyond the 
control of British sea power. 

The whole truth is that Germany, finding herself deprived 
by our sea power of the greater part of her external com- 
merce, has reorganized her industrial life with a view to 
mecting, as far as is possible, the new conditions imposed 
upon her. So far as these new conditions have compelled 
her people either to work harder or to consume less there 
may be a limited gain to the German State, though clearly 
at the expense of German individuals. The individual does 
not gai when he has to-work harder for the same pay, or 
to consume less than he wishes to enjoy; but the State 
may gain by the concentration of effort implied in this 
widespread individual sacrifice. Nevertheless there remains 
a net loss to the nation, and it is clear that the rulers of 
the German State are themselves convinced that there is 


such a net loss, for otherwise they would not be so eager 
to regain the possibility of external commerce. 

It has been argued that the restriction of German com- 
merce, by compelling the German nation to be approxi- 
mately self-contained, has relieved Germany of some of 
the difficulties which we experience in financing oversea 
commerce. There can be little doubt that Germany would 
gladly exchange her difficulties for ours. Whether, indeed, 
we have not done mischief to ourselves by exaggerating 
our own difficulties isa question that deserves very careful 
consideration. ‘There are two broad facts which the public 
may well compare: first, that twelve months ago, when 
there was an outcry in the City of London about the 
difficulty of American exchange, America owed us 
large sums of money; secondly, that six months later, 
when a similar outcry began again, we owed large sums of 
money to America. It is not unreasonable to believe that 
if the Government had stood aside in both cases the 
difficulties of exchange would probably have settled them- 
selves. At any rate these difficulties, such as they are or 
were, are insignificant in comparison with the difficulty 
which Germany experiences in obtaining articles essential 
to her industrial life or to her military efficiency from 
foreign countries. In this connexion it is worth while to 
call attention to the extraordinary activity of our own 
oversea commerce in spite of the fact of war. During the 
nine months ended on September 30th last our total oversea 
trade,adding imports'andexports together (excluding bullion 
in each case), was £1,023,000,000. The corresponding 
figure in the year 1905, not for nine months, but for 
twelve months, was £973,000,000. It was, indeed, not 
till 1906 that our total oversea trade for twelve months 
turned the thousand million point. Since then our trade 
has year by year increased so rapidly that now in nino 
months, in spite of the war, we are doing more external 
trade than we were ten years ago in twelve months. This 
comparison is necessarily based upon the value of goods 
exported and imported, and notoriously some of the 
present values are very much higher than they were ten 
years ago. This specially applies to such imported com- 
modities as wheat. It applies much less, as a detailed 
examination of the figures will show, to the values 
of our exported goods, and it is therefore worth while to 
make another comparison based solely on export figures. 
During the last nine months the value of British goods 
exported from the United Kingdom was £283,000,000. 
That is exactly the figure reached for the export of 
British goods for twelve months in the year 1902. If we 
add a proportionate amount to our present exports, so as 
to get an estimate for the whole year, we reach the figure 
of £377,000,000, which is almost exactly the figure 
reached for the whole year in the years 1908 and 1909, so 
that as regards exports alone, in spite of the war, we aro 
doing as well as we were less than ten years ago. Sucha 
result is a marvellous tribute to the manner in which our 
Navy has kept the seas open for our commerce, and also to 
the manner in which our merchants and manufacturers 
have been, not merely steadily, but with extraordinary 
rapidity, extending our export industries during recent 
years of peace. There can be not the slightest doubt that 
the Germans would rejoice beyond measure if they could 
point to any such figures as these. 

Those British pessimists, however, who are always 
decrying the achievements of their own country, and always 
helping to advertise German goods in neutral markets by 
booming the exploits of Germany, are now arguing that wo 
shall be hampered after the war by the fact that we have 
borrowed abroad, whereas Germany has been borrowing 
only from her own citizens. If this argument were used 
solely as a criticism of the terms upon which the Anglo- 
French Loan has been floated in New York, there would be 
something to be said for it. It is clearly disadvantageous 
to borrow abroad at a higher rate of interest than we 
could have borrowed at home. But the argument of those 
people among us who cannot rid themselves of the habit 
of admiring all things German goes much further than 
this. They seem to imagine that German industries will 
necessarily be in a stronger position after the war because 
all Germany’s loans have been internal. To quote the 
article from the Chicago Daily News to which the Times 
gives so much prominence: “At the end of the war 
Germany will hardly have a penny of debt to foreigu 





countries. She will be economically unassailable.” That 
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it is an advantage not to have a debt to foreign countries is 
obvious, but to go on to say that Germany will be 
economically unassailable because her War Debt is wholly 
internal is an absurdity. The argument overlooks the 
essential fact that industry and commerce are carried on 
not by nations but by individuals or by individual firms. 
After the war every Sous manufacturer will find that 
his buildings and plant and his house and every permanent 
form of wealth he possesses are heavily mortgaged, and that 
the interest upon this mortgage is a first charge upon his 
business. It is quite true that the interest will be payable 
to other Germans, but that fact will not reduce his 
expenses of production. From his point of view the burden 
upon his future industry is exactly as great if the interest 
is payable to Germans as it would be if the interest were 
payable to Americans. Nor is there any way of his 
escaping this increased cost of production except by 
repudiating his debt. Thus, so far from German industry 
being unassailable after the war, it will be heavily 
embarrassed by the debts which the German Government 
have contracted to pay for the war. Our own position will 
be relatively better, not indeed because we have borrowed 
abroad, but because we have raised at any rate some portion 
of our war expenditure out of current taxation. The 
great blunder we have made—though Germany has made 
it to an even greater extent—is in borrowing so much and 
paying so little out of revenue. What we have to aim at, 
if we wish to safeguard the future, is not the pursuit of 
any such folly as making our country self-contained by 
destroying our external commerce, but the economizing of 
all our resources both by an increased output of wealth and 
by diminished individual consumption. 








THE CHARM OF TRENCH-MAKING. 


ILITARY science had designed the trenches to run 
near the spot where Nature had placed a wood. The 
members of the Volunteer Training Corps who, at the request 
of the War Office, had come to turn slits in the earth—some- 
where in England—into commodious and ramified entrench- 
ments, with sumps and dug-outs and everything handsome 
about them, had the opportunity of discovering their own raw 
material in the wood, carpentering it into shape, and finally 
exposing the trenches to their friends—or to one another, in 
the absence of visitors—as the finished product of their 
labour. We were far happier in our conditions than the 
trench-makers somewhere in France, who often have wood 
already fashioned into shape in sawmills dumped down at 
their feet. In the wood we saw posts in the branches of trees, 
material for fascines in the spreading foliage, withes for 
making hurdles and for riveting the walls of the trenches 
im every hazel bush. And then to enter such a place, axe 
and billhook in hand, with full licence to cut down! Every 
man has in him something of the devastator. Devastation 
for a purpose and by word of command; devastation in 
the interests of ultimate order, decency, and victory! It 
seemed a shame to deprive the “soaring human boys” in 
the neighbouring school of this unprecedented opportunity. 
Their wildest dreams can have yielded nothing more madly 
satisfying. 

To cut one’s way through the matted undergrowth of that 
wood, which cannot have been disturbed for many years, with 
proper zest, it was of course necessary to believe that we were 
doing a real national service. Otherwise one would have 
suffered remorse to see the fragrant wild cherry and the 
delicate maple chopped into stark and bristling hideousness 
by unskilled hands. Personally I suffered no remorse. But 
our pessimist told us that the War Office had found a useless 
job to keep us middle-aged Volunteers quiet. Certainly he 
was wrong. I think, too, that his pessimism evaporated 
somewhat in that healthy labour. These trenches on which 
we were eagaged are only a kind of ultimate precaution, to be 
sure. They are not very likely to be used. Still, no sensible 
people fail to take precautions ; and if precautions are necessary 
somebody has to see to them. If we Volunteers did not accept 
the job, younger men wanted for other duties would be turned 
on to it. Thus we performed one of the primary offices of 
Volunteers of. releasing others. As though to prove that the 
work was wanted, there were some Territorials working the 
next section of trenches to our own. Now that I come to think 
of it, it is fair to say that these trenches ure much more than 





a precaution. The stronger they are the greater is the warnj 
they convey to the enemy. It would not be amiss, indeed 4 
Germany heard something about them, but it is not 
business to tell it. Perhaps she has means of hearing whe 4 
them. If so, and if she should understand that Volunteer 
labour has produced some trenches guaranteed impervious to 
any common shell or shrapnel fired from field guns, she will 
know that she must bring bigger guns when she tries to raid 
England. But big guns postulate such a landing force ag 
even Grand Admiral von Tirpitz might well feel himself 
unable to convoy. Remember, too, this parodox. If the 
trenches we dug are never used, it will show, not their useless. 
ness, but their usefulness. They will quite conceivably not 
be used because they exist, and so have to be avoided. If they 
did not exist, the enemy might be tempted to come where 
they are. That is the metaphysic of precautionary action alj 
the world over. If it is ona sufficiently large and efficient 
scale, it will never be tested, and so will appear useless! 


We are billeted in a village, and early every morning we 
fall in before our headquarters. Two parties are formed: 
the wood party and the trench party. The wood party is to 
select and roughly to prepare the materials for trench-making 
and send them down on tumbrils to the trench party. The 
wood party forms fours and dives into the valley to take a 
short cut to the wood on the opposite heights. The trench 
party forms fours and in column of route follows the high 
road towards the trenches. As it goes on its unruffled way it 
can see the wood party stringing out into single file and 
crossing hedges and stiles. 


. 7 7 . * . 
One day I am told off to make hurdles on the edge of the 
wood. I drive six stakes into the ground to cover a length of 
six feet and wire them together so that the wire lies on the 
grass at the bottom of the stakes. I choose my withes from the 
heap which men keep bringing out of the wood. It is fascinating 
work this wattling in and out of the supple young branches. 
It is necessary to put the thick ends alternately at either end 
to keep the top of the rising hurdle level. But that rule requires 
discretion. Sometimes one of the upright stakes is forced 
out of position and you must coax it back by a little calcu- 
lated irregularity. When you have reached half the required 
beight you run another wire along the uprights; and when 
you have reached the full height you run two strands of 
wire along the top and tourniquet them till the whole hurdle 
is as compact and strong as a block of wood. I do not 
think this is the way they make real rustic hurdles even 
to-day. I have my doubts about the wire as an impropriety; 
but hurdles for trenches must be as far as possible unbreak- 
able. They line the walls of our sumps in the trenches, for 
where sound drainage is required you must tuke no risks of 
letting the earthy walls fall in. Near by me three or four 
men are making fascines. On a horse formed of crossed 
pickets driven into the ground they lay branches and foliage 
till they have achieved an approximately even thickness over 
a length of eighteen feet. ‘Then they apply that wonder- 
fully simple bat effectual instrument the choker—simply an 
iron chain attached to wooden bars at about a third of the 
distance from the end of each bar. The chain is looped 
under the branches and foliage at one place, and the bars 
are forced above from opposite sides till they overlap and the 
fascine has been compressed to a diameter of nine inches. 
The bars are held in position tili the compressed material has 
been secured by wire. The amateur must beware of letting goa 
bar till the wire is fixed. The strain is tremendous, and a man 
has been stunned often enough by a blow from one of the bars 
carelessly let go. When wire rings have been placed all along 
the fascine at regular intervals, the superfluous foliage and 
twigs are trimmed off and the fascine is ready to go to the 
trenches. There it will be used either in its full length, or in 
sections sawn off, to complete the top of trench walls or for 
any other constructive purpose. A fascine is a sort of maid- 
of-all-work im the construction of trenches. 

How these Volunteers work! I compare them with some 
young soldiers one day in the wood where I am felling 
saplings. True, the soldiers are very young. Bat then we 
are very old—comparatively! A young soldier sits under a 
tree smoking a fag. The proximity of his sergeant can be 
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peard from the tapping of an axe, but he is not visible. The 
poy rises Up leisurely from a hummock of moss under a wild 
cherry and engages me in conversation. This is a rotten hole ; 
othing to do; the grub is rotten, too. He had been given 
at sort of chicken-paste to eat on his bread. I tell 
him that my midday meal is bread and cheese. “ Well,” 
he says, “ you needn’t do this unless you like. I suppose you 
do it for pleasure.” The boy was bored because he wanted to 
get to the front, I believe. There he would bea lion. Still, a 
jittle irony in the situation amused me. A couple of yards 
eway from me & man of some sixty years of age, chopping 
witbes at their base in a hazel bush, had not straightened his 
back to look up even at the sound of the conversation. And 
I called to mind, not without taking pleasure in the accumu- 
lating irony, the remark of a resident in a villa not far from 
the scene of our operations who had refused to take in any 
Volunteer asa lodger. He did not approve of the Volunteers. 
Te held that every man ought to be in the Army. The 
Volunteers—so said this far-secing patriot—spoiled recruiting. 


t 


Other days I spend in the trenches. Here is the hardest 
work—picking, digging, shovelling, cutting turf, turfing over 
conspicuous places where the earth has been reshaped. Along 
the base of the steep walls we jab holes in the ground with heavy 
jumpers, drive in stout pickets with mauls, and then do the 
riveting of the walls by wattling supple branches in and out 
of the pickets. A number of tools have been drawn from a 
military store, but one generally seems to have a jumper at 
hand when one wants a maul, or a saw when one wants wire- 
cutters, or a graft when one wants a spade. Every man 
becomes as expert and silent in the art of carrying off another’s 
tools as an Afridi rifle-stealer. I suspect that we Volunteers 
go at the work a bit too hard. While deprecating the 
“Government stroke,” I discover a real economy of energy in 
the method of the professional who spits on his hands and 
examines the sky once in every two minutes. Besides, our 
muscles are not used to the job. I call to mind the spectacle 
of an old gardener, seventy years of age, who used to swing 
his spade all day without turning a hair. The right muscles 
bad been developed by tong use, and for the rest it 
was knack, not strength. As for cutting wood into shape 
with billhook or axe, that again is cunning and not strength. 
I begin to doubt whether Wordsworth really severed at a 
single blow of the axe the knot at which the “poor old man 
so long and vainly had endeavoured.” For the poor old man 
was @ woodman, and Wordsworth, so far as I know, was not. 
But in spite of our aching muscles, what a rest-cure is this 
military life! When you are tired you are deliciously tired 
and enjoy food and sleep. This is quite unlike being fagged 
in London—a painful, not a wholesome experience. As a 
soldier you have regular work, regular food, regular hours, 
and nothing to worry about. You are removed from the 
world in this claustral life; the words of command excite in 
you the response of some bodily mechanism, not of responsible 
thought; you conform to an hynotic suggestion. Doctors 
have tried to expel nervous worry by quietude ; have they tried 
toexpel it by hard physical labour under strict discipline ? 
I should like to invent a system. 

. e . . . 

The joy of all who worked upon it, and the envy of those 
who did not, was our dug-out. The brilliant designer worked 
on it himself like a black, revelling in the joy of craftsman- 
ship. He favoured a Cyclopean style of architecture, for 
which the neighbouring wood supplied suitable oak trunks. 
When the war is over I should like to spend a day every year 
in the dim religious light of that recess and meditate 
Penitentially on the words I used and the thoughts I thought 
when I was building up the roof of earth. It seemed to me 
as I laboured that the thing could never be pulled to pieces. 
Solet it stay there—a sort of Stonehenge for that part of the 
country, OrI might buy it and fence it in with barbed-wire 
entanglements and charge twopence for admission. If Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim had ever made dug-outs, Sterne would 
have had to write I cannot guess how many extra chapters. 


On my return to London a friend asked me some questions, 
and I answered him as well as I could, somewhat as follows :— 


Frrenp: It seems to me that the War Office doesn’t 


likely, we shall be wanted all right. 
carry on. 


ou know your drill pretty well, that you have uniform and 
rms of a sort, and that you pay for your own food and lodging 
nd give your labour free. Surely at a time when the nation 


is crying out for more labour what you offer is invaluable. 
How can you account for the fact that the Government do not 
make more use of you? 


SetF: I can’t. But they are making much more use of us 
han they did, and will make more. 
FRIEND: Perhaps you cause them some expense in some 


way you have not thought of ? 


SetF: The only expense I know of is that they let us travel 


free on the railway if we go in a body and from a particular 
station. 
we have to pay for ourselves. 


If we go singly, or if we go from another station, 


FRIEND: Incredible! 

SELF: Not at all. 

FRienp: But you are doing work that really wants doing? 
SELF: Certainly. 

FRienD: I suppose the fact is that you can't give enough 


time for you to be fitted into any regular scheme of military 
work or defence ? 


SEtF: We will do the fitting in, by relays, if the Government 


will give us the work. 


Frrenp: Do you think that will happen? 

SEtF: I am sure of it. If the war goes on as long as seems 
We have only got to 
And that’s what the Volunteers mean to do. 
Digging is the present job of my lot, and that will lead 
on to something else. Solvitur fodiendo. J.B. A. 





“CHILDE HAROLD” AND THE CARBONARL 


HARLES DICKENS, travelling in the North of Italy 
twenty years after the poet’s death, was amused at a 
Bolognese waiter’s incessant references to “ Lor Beeron”; but 
the Italians are very faithful to their friends, and the cult of 
“Childe Harold” has never ceased in the country of which he 
wrote in his journal :— 
“Supposing that Italy could be liberated. ... It is a grand 
object—the very poetry of politics. Only think—a free Italy. ... 
Why, there has been nothing like it since the days of Augustus. 
I reckon the times of Caesar (Julius) free; because the commotions 
left overybody a side to take, and the parties were pretty equal at 
the set out, but afterwards it was all praetorian and legionary 


business,” 

On his fatal voyage to Greece, as they passed the island of 
Lonza, converted into a dungeon by the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, Trelawny urged him to write a poem on the subject. 
He replied : “ Here kings and governors are only the hangmen 
and jailers of the detestable Austrian barbarians.” And later: 
“Give me time—I can’t forget the theme: but for this Greek 
business I should have been at Naples writing a fifth canto of 
Childe Harold, expressly to give vent to my detestation of the 
Austrian tyranny in Italy.” But the sands of his life were 
running out fast then: time was not given him. 

The biographers who dwell on the Venetian ni,zhts’ enter- 
tainment do the poet less than justice. He was probably 
never as black as he liked to paint himself in his letters, for 
it was the fashion of the set to which he had belonged in 
England to boast of their superfluity of naughtiness, and 
Byron, besides, bad a spirit of mischief that delighted in 
shocking the unco’ guid. His connexion with the Countess 
Guiccioli involved him in politics, for her father—under whose 
roof she lived after leaving her husband—and her brother, 
Count Gamba, were both members of the famous secret 
society of the Carbonari, and Byron, who had many light 
loves, but whose lifelong mistress was Liberty, was soon with 
them heart and soul. 

During his stay in Ravenna in 1820 and 1821 his fellow- 
conspirators made a practice of storing their guns and 
ammunition in the lower rooms of his palace, and it is 
probable that at times both his life and his freedom were in 
greater jeopardy than he himself realized. Some of the men 
he knew—Italians—were arrested and condemned to death, 
or, worse still, to long periods of imprisonment in the dark 
and noisome cells of the Austrian fortresses. The authorities 
were afraid to lay hands on an Englishman with a world-wide 
reputation, but they would not have beon sorry to get rid of 
him quietly, and it is quite possible that the crew of the 
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in the following year, in the belief that Byron was on board, 
had been bribed with Austrian gold. 

Shelley and his friend Williams were drowned on July 8th, 
1822. The Gamba family had been exiled from the Romagna 
in the previous autumn. They had thought of going to 
Geneva, that Mecca of political refugees, but Byron, who 
accompanied them, had the casting vote, and he decided on 
Pisa. Here they lived happily enough for some months, and 
apparently without giving much trouble to the Grand Ducal 
police. But the tragedy of his friend’s death awoke the old 
unhappy restlessness in Byron. Writing to Thomas Moore, 
he said: “I had, and still have, thoughts of South America, 
but am fluctuating between it and Greece.” There can be 
little doubt that his adventurous spirit had enjoyed the excite- 
ment of the past few years, the plots and counterplots, the 
business of the concealed weapons, even the anonymous 
letters threatening him with assassination on one of his long 
rides through the pine-woods about Ravenna; bat the leading 
Carbonari had been imprisoned, and everything seemed quiet 
again. He began to despair of seeing Italy free, and the 
project of going to Greece attracted him more and more. In 
July, 1823, a year after the passing of the friend he had 
nicknamed the Snake, and of whom he had written in a mood 
of generous anger to Murray, his publisher: “ You were all 
brutally mistaken about Shelley, who was, without exception, 
the best and least selfish man I ever knew. I never knew one 
who was not a beast in comparison,” he left the shores of Italy 
for ever. On April 19th in the following spring he died of 
fever at Missolonghi. 

The Countess Guiccioli’s young brother Gamba was with 
him to the end. He had gone to fight for freedom, and he 
died without striking a blow, but not ignobly. ‘There were 
many, then and afterwards, who deplored the influence of the 
Countess Guiccioli and her connexions on the poet. They were 
mistaken. His interest in the Carbonari and their aims had 
served to rouse him from the state of sloth and sensuality 
into which he had lapsed during the first years of his stay in 
Italy. Nor did his work suffer, for during the two years he 
spent at Ravenna he wrote the fifth canto of * Don Juan,” 
“Cain,” “Marino Faliero,” “Sardanapalus,” “The Two 
Foscari,” “ Heaven and Earth,” “The Vision of Judgment,” 
and “The Blues.” The Rome he mourned as “the Niobe of 
nations” has long since been made a joyful mother of children, 
the bronze horses of St..Mark are no longer bridled, but Italy 
has not yet paid off her old score in full. One can imagine 
the eagerness with which the man who wrote— 


“ The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns— 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities ”— 
would follow the fortunes of the Italian armies in the year 
1915, Moray Darton, 





MRS. PERKINS—AND OTHERS. 


HESITATED asI got to the cottage gate. Everything 

looked so peaceful and lovely on this autumn afternoon 
that one could hardly realize the pain and sorrow that were 
gripping so many homes (rich and poor) in our beloved 
England. I hesitated, because I knew that Mrs. Perkins 
had both her sons out fighting, and the casualty lists had been 
woefully heavy the last few days; but my doubts were dis- 
pelled by Mrs. Perkins herself coming to welcome me down 
the garden path, 

“Well, now, I’m main glad to see you. I’ve just hada 
letter from Charlie, and he wants me to thank you for the 
parcel you sent him. He is pleased with the cards and the 
eake. He says he was fair clemmed for a bit o’ home cake. 
Now come in, do, though I ain’t fit to see company. I work 
in the fields now; it'll put a bit by ’gainst the boys come 
home.” I walked up the path behind Mrs. Perkins’s homely 
figure. Rotund always, it looked none the less so for a huge 
sacking apron tied round her ample waist. Our friendship 
was of old standing, but I had never realized her true worth 
until the August of last year, when with a courage beyond praise 
she sent her two only sons to do their duty; sent them heartened 
by a mother’s blessing and an enthusiasm as great as any in the 
land. The younger, a strapping boy of seventeen, cheerfully 
swore he was nineteen, and in those early days of stress was 
not questioned too closely. When I went tosce her soon after 





they had gone, I offered my little word of x 
admiration. “Me sad?” she said. “You hone ent ‘ on 
them boys, but I’d be ‘shamed to keep’em. I wish J ps 

” uld 
send me daughters too!” I wondered whether the daughters 
held the same views ! 

Seated in the cottage, it hardly seemed possible that M 
Perkins was really finding time to work in the fields. Some 
thing shone with the polishing of years of labour. = 
winking cheerfulness of the copper kettle made me glad that 
its destiny was not to add tothe Germans’ growing need 
The red-brick floor was so speckless that I felt it vandalism to 
rest my dusty shoes on it. Mrs. Perkins’s girls were qj) 
I knew, out in service, but it seems to me that the busier you = 
the more time there is to do things, and lest a moment shoula 
be lost she knitted while we talked. “Did Will get the parcel 
you were doing up the other day?” Iasked. “No,” said Mrs, 
Perkins; “it was a pity. Most everything he asked for | 
put in that parcel, and with you giving me the cigarettes jt 
was a help, and then he never got it. A shilling for the 
postage, no matter how small the parcel, comes rather bard on 
us, specially if they don’t get “em! But I wants to goon 
sending while I’ve got ‘em to send to. Poor Jack Clegg’s 
killed, I hear. He used to live in the Green Lane too, and 
always played with Charlie and Will, and it do bring it home 
so. His poor old mother’s gone tothe Union. Not but what 
there wasn’t enough for her; there was, and we'd all have 
helped; but her mind’s gone soft like with the worriting, and 
there was no one to see to her. A good thing poor Jack can’t 
hear of it”—and a tear slowly trickled down one of the 
furrows in Mrs. Perkins’s dear old face, only to be caught 
with the back of animpatient hand and sent about its busi. 
ness. “Tears is for them as holds with ’em,” was a saying 
beloved of Mrs. P. Half an hour’s chat with Mrs, Perkins 
did me more good than many sermons, and I left her that 
afternoon cheered in spite of myself, and feeling that I, too, 
should get my husband home in God’s good time, and if not? 
—well, I felt that the “if not ” must not be thought of until the 
time came. “No good a-climbing stiles till you come to ‘em,” 
was another Perkinsonian motto. 

My next visit was to Mrs. Rayburn, next door, and bere I 
hesitated, too, though certainly not for the same reasons, 
Mrs. Rayburn had four sons, two eligible for service, and big, 
strong men. Neither had enlisted, and when [ had talked to 
her, she had told me that nothing would persuade her to let 
her sons go, “they had been so well brought up and were in 
such good places.” I had kept my temper, for which I felt I 
had earned much praise, and had talked and argued until I 
was exhausted, all to no purpose. To-day I had hardly got 
inside the cottage when Mrs. Rayburn asked me whether I could 
find a place for her boy of sixteen, now at home idle. I at once 
thought of our sadly diminished farm staff and offered him a 
job there. “Oh no,” Mrs. Rayburn said; “the boy doesn't 
fancy farming at all.” I pointed out the duty of country 
boys working on farms in this year of stress; but all to no 
purpose. He wanted to get on to a gentleman’s place in the 
gardens “ where eight or ten were kept.” I silently vowed 
that no help of mine would put him there; and her closing 
argument—“ You see, neither Rayburn nor me would 
like to see him on a farm; it isn’t the sort of work any of our 
family would care to do ”—added fuel to the fire, and my walk 
home was filled with bitter reflections on the unfairness of our 
present system. So many women give their all, only to be 
faced with the women who live at home with no anxieties and 
with smug sons comfortably enjoying the fruits of their raised 
wages and war bonus. And though vindictiveness and bitter- 
ness towards our neighbours ought to be far from us in these 
days, yet I longed for a Zeppelin to drop a bomb very near to 
the Rayburn family and startle them out of their selfish ease; 
or, better still, for the organized net of National Service to 
sweep them in and force them to be men. E. H, 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 
(To rue Eprror or rae “Srecrator.”] 
Sre,—The Spectator and its readers have done so much for 
the Volunteers that I think they are entitled to know some- 


thing about their activities. The most obvious duty for these 
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Veteran Corps is patrol and guard work. In certain counties 
hundreds have been regularly employed in this way, and 
ies of railway and bridges have been entrusted entirely 
to their care. Some of the words of the distinguished General 
in command of this area are worth quoting. He writes, under 
date October 5th, 1915 :— 
a taking over command in these parts I heard much of 
| poate which they (the Volunteers) have thrown themselves 
ae training, and that they were desirous of doing something for 
he ood of the cause, especially in the nature of Home Defence. 
I tok an early opportunity of inspecting several corps, and was 
uch impressed by their fine bearing, and took them into my 
vonfidence by describing to them the nature of the duty which, if 
t ey would undertake it, would help me more than anything olse 
in A Jans for repelling an invasion... . How splendidly they 
a onded to my appeal you know, but probably I alone have been 
able to gauge how enormously their work has added to the 
efficiency of my scheme for the protection of our coasts.” 


These men have been doing this arduous and responsible 
work—and to patrol a mile or two of railway siding on a 
damp, foggy night is no child’s-play—without pay or emolu- 
ments. The corps have not only to provide their uniform and 
equipment—and that is a responsibility they lightly undertake 
—but also their rations and railway fares. Nothing is provided 
by the Government: the work is done on the individual responsi- 
bility of the G.O.C. who considers it necessary and has no one 
else at his disposal to do it. But such is the patriotism of the 
Volunteers that a statement by the General that the work is 
necessary for the safety of the kingdom was quite enough to 
obtain the necessary response. Not only do these public- 
spirited Volunteers get no fee or reward, but they have no 
defined status, and it is doubtful what their position would 
be if they received or inflicted bodily harm. Personally, 
I have never hesitated to recommend corps to undertake 
duties on the written request of the local G.O.C.: no Court 
would convict a man, charged with manslaughter, who could 
show proper authority for his act: and neither the Government 
nor Parliament could ignore the claim of a man’s family who 
died in discharge of his duty asa Volunteer. But the fact 
that they undertake the dreary duty of watch and ward 
without any defined status accentuates the patriotism of their 
action. 

While on the subject of status, however, it might be worth 
while to mention how authorities, other than the War Office, 
are treating the V.T.C. The Admiralty in certain areas have 
thought fit to employ Volunteer Training Corps on coastguard 
work, They provide each man with a warrant and a sword- 
stick. You can understand what a moral force it is to a man 
to grip a weapon not bought at a neighbouring gunsmith’s but 
provided from the Government store, and to know that safe 
in his pocket is a warrant of authority bearing the stamp of 
the British Admiralty. He is likely to show far more fight 
than the man who is only too conscious that he is undertaking 
work that has not even Government recognition. But that 
is only by the way: this coastguard work is another of 
the activities where the Volunteers are justifying their 
existence. 

Perhaps the most liberal treatment received by Volunteers 
can be found in the scheme devised by the London County 
Council for the corps assisting the London Fire Brigade. It 
was considered expedient to have a special reserve available 
in case the advent of Zeppelins caused exceptional outbreaks 
of fire. The Central Association was approached and asked 
to provide a permanent picket of fifteen men at the Southwark 
Headquarters throughout the twenty-four hours, both to 
guard the telephone-room, through which the whole system of 
London fire-fighting works, and to be trained in brigade work. 
The County Council provided the men with proper quarters, 
beds, overalls to protect their uniforms when attending fires, and 


whether a Volunteer Training Corps would be any better. 
That they have succeeded is undoubtedly due totheir military 
training and habits of discipline and smartness, inculcated 
into them as members of a corps of soldiers. 

Iam afraid I am trespassing far too much into the valuable 
space in your columns, but I cannot close this letter without 
reference to three other activities of the Volunteers—viz., 
trench-digging, munition-making, and last, but not least, 
recruiting. The first requires a letter on its own, and I hope 
one of your readers who has tasted of its joys will be inspired 
to write a description for you. Suffice it to say, General Ruck, 
in charge of the London defences, called on the Volunteers 
in and around London to come and work on its defences. He 
offered railway warrants, trenching tools, and training. The 
Volunteers have nobly responded to his call, though there is 
still room for hundreds in this fascinating work. The corps 
have to arrange for their own billeting and food, and, needless 
to say, there is no pay attached to it. It is really navvies’ 
work, but no navvies are available, and the trenches must be 
dug, and are urgently required. Apart from its utility, the 
training is invaluable. The art of trench-digging is an 
essential part of a soldier’s training, and the men who have 
gone through this experience will be able to dig themselves in 
in a way that will enable them to vie with the best troops in 
Europe. 

General Sir O'Moore Creagh reported in the highest terms 
on the work viewed on his tour of inspection. The men, besides 
trench-digging, are to be taught trench-manning and trencb- 
fighting, and if any of the scoffers come across some of these 
London defences on a Sunday ramble in the country I think 
it will set them furiously to think. 

The Volunteers have their limitations, but they have certain 
advantages over the Regulars, and not the least of these is 
their adaptability. An example of this can be found in the 
followjng incident. One Saturday at 12.30 p.m. a Staff 
officer from the Trench Warfare Supply Department called at 
the Headquarters of the Central Association and stated that 
“some munition had to be completed at a certain factory, over 
the week-end.” He was good enough to say that experience in 
the provinces showed that the work would be more expedi- 
tiously done by the V.T.C. than by any other means. He asked 
for a detachment of thirty men under an officer to parade 
outside the works at 6 o'clock that night, and a relief 
detachment to come on at midnight and work to 6 am. 
The nearest corps available was the Hammersmith V.T.C., 
but it is no disparagement to that unit to say that any otber 
unit, I believe, would have responded with equal alacrity. 
However, at 3 o'clock that afternoon the corps happened 
to be on parade; the call for service was read out, and every 
officer and man present unconditionally volunteered for duty. 
The work asked for was done to time, and the stuff caught 
the train just in time to assist in the great advance that so 
recently thrilled the whole Empire. I was assured by the 
factory manager that if it had not been for the V.T.O. these 
munitions could nut possibly have been despatched, as there 
was not a man available for the work. Se satisfied was the 
Department with the men that they have been called up again 
since. The most recent testimony is in a letter from the 
Department, which says that they did their job “during the 
night in time to catch a train from Charing Cross in the 
early morning, which enabled the whole consignment to reach 
its destination in France to-day—a result which had been 
thought hardly possible, but which it was very important to 
achieve.” In passing, I should like to bear witness to the 
efficiency of this Government Department. Written authority 
was given for the employment of the men, the Department 
took complete responsibility in case of accident, and the men 
were paid at the rates prevalent for the kind of work done. 


allowances to cover the whole cost of their food when on duty.4 Icannot conclude this letter better than by a reference to 


The work was entrusted by the Central Association to the 
“London Volunteer Rifles,” and so successfully have the men 


discharged their duties that the night picket has been increased 


to twenty-five, and another detachment arranged for at the 


corps’ own headquarters at St. Pancras. These men have 


attended dozens of fires, and at the recent Zeppelin raid their 
behaviour was in marked contrast to the hundreds of 
amateurs who volunteered their services. I am revealing no 
secret when I say that the Chief Officer of the Brigade was 
sceptical at first about their employment. His experience of 


cecruiting. There is still an impression abroad that, in spite 
of the stringent regulations of the War Office and the Central 
Association restricting membership in the V.T.C. to men 
not eligible for the Army, it in some way interferes with 
recruiting. Nothing is further from the truth. The recent 
letter from the Adjutant-General, written on behalf of Lord 
Kitchener, bears witness to it. There has been no one force 
in the country that bas done more to swell the ranks of the 
Army. Only the other day in the Chester area a recruiting 
campaign was organized by the Volunteers, and immediately 





amateur firemen had not been fortunate, and he doubted 


the numbers jumped up from an average of thirty a week to 
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six hundred, and that at a time when there was a general 
shrinkage im recruiting. Hundreds, too, have joined the Army 
from these corps. Last week I attended a meeting in the 
poor district of Bethnal Green. A man in khaki got up and 
told the audience he had been nine months in the borough 
V.T.C., had been four times rejected for the Army, and the fifth 
time passed through, not as a new recruit, but as a trained 
soldier. And this is only one case of many thousands. The 
idea that the Volunteer movement is hostile to, or in com- 
petition with, the Army has long been exploded. The 
recruiting officers and the Volunteers work in the closest 
co-operation, and it is not uncommon for the Commander of a 
corps to be the recruiting officer for the district. 

The Volunteers have become an institution: they have 
existed over a year: they are a trained body of men organized 
territorially into companies, battalions, and regiments. That 
there is unrest and discontent in the force is only too true, 
but it is not due to slackness or apathy. They want more 
employment and they want more recognition. That, I believe, 
«ill come : the Central Association is not unmindful of it: the 
War Office is quite conversant with its needs. Meanwhile 
the Volanteers must go on in their great work of training for 
home defence in the certain faith that they are fulfilling a 
great patriotic purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Percy A. Harris 
(Hon. See. Central Association of Volunteer Training Corps). 





WOUNDED BRITISH PRISONERS. 

[To tae Epiror oF tas “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Once more another batch of invalided prisoners has 
returned to England, and the account of their lives in the 
German prison camps is reaching their fellow-countrymen. 
Amidst the grim iteration of what is now an “ancient tale of 
wrong,” one element of comparative consolation is nevertheless 
apparent. It is evident that the parcels of food sent from 
this country, when properly packed and addressed, do reach 
their destination: while the importance of these supplies is 
proved in the last Report on the camps signed by the American 
Embassy, Mr. Jackson being told by the British privates at 
Gardelegen that “ they lived almost entirely on the food that 
was sent from England.” 

To keep these supplies going is therefore a matter of para- 
mount importance, especially as the winter, the cruel winter 
of Germany, is almost upon the men, many of whom have been 
weakened by twelve months of privations. It will, however, 
be increasingly difficult for some of the regiments, who are 
only rich in honour, to keep their men from starving. Each 
man should receive a fortnightly parcel of five to six shillings 
in value. But when it comes—as it does in one instance with 
which I am only too well acquainted—to finding nine hundred 
five-shilling parcels twice a month few regimental funds can 
bear the strain. Norcan the men expect much help from their 
own homes. “The times are few,” a soldier wrote, “that I do 
have comforts sent me, so yours came both as a surprise and 
help. Being an orphan, and my only relative married with 
5 [sic], I cannot expect from that direction,” and the writer 
was certainly not a solitary case. Iam afraid there are many 
such “orphanages,” to use another man’s quaint description 
of himself. 

During the last six months the generosity of the public has 
enabled me to come to the assistance of no less than thirty 
Regimental Funds, and the acknowledgments of the help 
thus afforded are only less grateful than the postcards of the 
prisoners themselves. Of these postcards, and the spirit of 
endurance and devotion to the best traditions of English 
courage which they express, it is difficult to speak without 
emotion. After recounting the physical sufferings he had 
endured in his long captivity, one writer concludes :— 

“We all join in kind wishes and sincere thanks to the ladies 
and gentlemen of your fund who will be long remembered by all 
here after this terrible business is over. I sincerely hope and 
trust our people in the Old Country are bearing their burdens as 
cheerfully as we are trying to do. Good night, and God bless 
you all.” 

We must all agree that it is worth while to help men such 
as these. It is on their behalf that I venture to appeal for 
money to carry on the work which without further aid must 
shortly come to an end. As I do nothing except at the 
request of the regimental authorities, there can be no question 
of overlapping, while every shilling subscribed goes directly 





to provide tinmed meats, biseuits, and cheese for the _— 
without any deduetions for secretarial or postal expenses, An 
donations, great or small, marked “ Prisoners’ Fund,” and 
addressed to me (Lady Burghclere, Gask House, Auchterarg 
N.B.) will be promptly and personally acknowledged by, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
WINIFRED BuRGHCLERE, 


[Lady Burghelere’s appeal would surely draw money from 
a stone. No doubt the pressure on our purses by appeals 
worthy of help is very great, bat this appeal must come in the 
very first rank. It is a debt of honour, and as we are not 
made of rock or oak, to use the phrase of Socrates, we must 
pay it. These gallant men were fighting our battles till eyi} 
fate o’ertook them. For us their blood was shed and their 
freedom lost. They were our conscripts, and we cannot leave 
them neglected and forlorn. If Lady Burghelere’s fund were 
to fail, we should be disgraced as a nation.—Ep. Spectator. } 





WAR FINANCE. 

[To rue Eprror or tus “Srecraton,”’} 
S1z,—You were recently good enough to insert a letter from 
me giving in a popular form the elementary principles of war 
finance. Later developments in Europe have brought pro- 
minently before us the various ways in which a great war may 
be financed, and also the many interests which it affects. The 
study of these at the present moment is not only interesting 
but instructive. 

Germany, isolated by our blockade, is compelled to be self- 
supporting, and the self-denial which we preach but do not 
practise is forced upon her by the closing of her oversea trade. 
Such imports as escape the blockade are probably paid for by 
small exports throngh neutral countries, and although it may 
seem strange, her finances are helped by the absence of any 
foreign indebtedness of moment; she retains her stock of gold, 
and her Government by its travesties of facts cunningly in- 
stile into the people complete confidence in ultimate victory, 
and the belief in the payment of large indemnities upon the 
conclusion of peace. All this has served to impart a fictitious 
value to Germany’s currency and to encourage subscriptions 
to her loans. Her currency continues to circulate at a dis- 
count of ten to twelve per cent., the Government taking care 
to keep the banks well supplied so as to avoid any stringency. 
When the Government requires a loan it is found by the 
various credit institutions upon the “pig upon bacon” 
principle out of the currency; and after it has served its 
war purposes it is immediately again returned into the cireu- 
lation. The currency is like a mill-stream which will turn a 
dozen mills, its waters being returned into the stream to he 
used again and again, but with this significant difference: the 
currency becomes diluted by over-issues and confidence in its 
altimate value becomes shaken, for although one can juggle 
with reports of battles, it is not possible to do so with an 
economic condition such as we see in Germany, founded as it 
is upon the multiplication of paper issues. Every Joan will 
become more difficult and produce less, and confidence in its 
repayment will gradually disappear, when a financial collapse 
must take place. 

We have in this country to deal with very different con- 
ditions. In addition to providing for our war expenses, we 
have to provide money for our allies and we have to keep 
the trade of the country going. To do this and to maintain 
the stability of the money market we must support our 


| foreign exchanges. 


We are not, and cannot become, a self-supporting country. 
We are largely dependent upon our imports for our food and 
clothing, and in war time our imports must always greatly 
exceed our exports. During the past nine months the excess 
of imports has reached £285,000,000 ; it is really considerably 
less, for we receive from foreign countries large payments for 
freights, interest on loans, foreign investments, &c.; but 
crediting all these, the balance of trade against us is very 
large. This, in the last resort, would have to be paid in gold ; 
but America and our other creditor countries do not want our 
gold; and we, having regard to the stability of our own 
money market, do not want to part with more gold than we 
can help. 

To ease the situation we have just issued in America an 
Anglo-French Loan for £100,000,000 to be used for exchange 
purposes. Those who know the shortage of loanable capital 
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in America, and the reluctance to invest in foreign loans, 
will appreciate the splendid success which has attended 
this issue; but we shall require more money for exchange 
purposes, and if we cannot secure it on moderate terms in 
‘America, the Government might consider the issue of an 
exchange loan, payable in American bonds at fixed prices, 
together with a small premium. These bonds could be sent. 
out to America and sold when the rate of exchange required 
strengthening. 

We shall also require to borrow further for our general war 
purposes. An endeavour should be made to place any future 
loan on a more popular basis. The great objection the small 
investor had to the last loan was his inability to withdraw the 
whole or part of his subscription if he required it. He might 
be allowed to withdraw up to £50, subject tonotice. Weknow 
that this privilege is much esteemed, although not greatly 
used, at the Post Office Savings Bank. A loan issued on the 
credit of the Allies—England, France, and Russia—would be 
popular, and appeal to a very large cosmopolitan clientele. 
It would also get over difficulties which would attach to the 
issue of a further English loan by reason of the “rights” 
belonging to the 4} per cent. Loan. 

While there is every sign that Germany is approaching 
very difficult times in her finance, we seem hardly to have made 
a beginning in this country with our power to borrow. We 
have scarcely touched our huge savings. We have relied 
perhaps too much upon our banks and great financial institu- 
tions. The need that all should participate in the next loan 
must in some way be brought home to the people, and when 
once they really understand their country’s financial strength, 
that there can be no better security than a Government loan, 
and the urgent necessity that every individual should bear his 
share of the burden, there should be no difficulty in floating a 
large popular loan. 

We cannot all join the ranks, and we cannot all make 
munitions of war, but we can all do “our bit” in providing 
the funds necessary to carry on the war until we can secure a 
glorious and enduring peace.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

WitiraM B. Forwoop, 
Formerly President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 


Bromborough Hall. 





SAVING THE FOOD OF THE NATION. 
(To tue Epitror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Sm,—At a time when national economy is being universally 
preached, and the urgent necessity for it universally admitted, 
we make no apology for asking you for a little space in which 
to draw your readers’ attention to a scheme for the prevention 
of waste of the nation’s food resources which has been 
organized by the “ National Food Economy League ” (formerly 
the Education Branch of the National Food Fund). 

Broadly stated, the aim of the League is to conduct an 
educational campaign throughout the country in order to 
spread as widely as possible really practical knowledge of the 
true principles of household economy in buying, cooking, and 
using food. The scheme, which has been in practical operation 
since last April, is carried out by means of specially prepared 
literature, and by demonstration lectures given by the League's 
highly qualified teachers. The publications include a Hand- 
book for Housewives (forty pages) at 1d., a leaflet entitled 
Housekeeping on 25s. a Week and Under, and a large coloured 
picture-card of food values especially designed for children. 
The syllabuses of the classes are arranged on a carefully 
thought-out educational plan, the aim of which is not to give 
instruction in cookery as such, but instruction in the scientific 
principles and methods by which the greatest possible economy 
in the use of ordinary foodstuffs, consistent with the main- 
tenance of health and efficiency, may be secured. It should be 
mentioned that the League is working in close touch with 
many local education authorities, besides other bodies, such 
as the National Health Society and the Charity Organization 
Society. 

A most encouraging success has met the efforts of the 
League up to the present. The publications which began by 
selling in tens now go out by tens of thousands, and the 
demand for the teachers is becoming urgent; so much so that 
& severe strain is now being thrown on the organization, which 
must soon receive greatly increased support if it is to be 
placed in a position to expand its work in response to the 
enormously increasing calls made upon it. While the League 





was still a branch of the National Food Fund it could claim 
a share of the money received by that Association, but now, 
both organizations having become so big that it was found 
necessary for them to work separately, the National Food 
Economy League is obliged to make an appeal of its own. 
We therefore ask all who are interested in the work to support 
it in one or more of the following ways: (1) by buying the 
literature and helping to circulate it; (2) by sending a dona- 
tion, large or small, towards the heavy expenses of the 
organization; (3) by organizing classes to which the National 
Food Economy League would send teachers.—We are, Sir, &c., 
CHRISTOPHER TURNOR, 
President and Chairman of Committee. 
Sypit pe V. Brassey, Hon. Treasurer. 
Jura C. Cuance, Hon. Organizer. 
National Food Economy League, 
3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W. 
| We trust this good work will obtain adequate support. If 
the nation could as a whole be taught not to waste its food, 
we should stand to gain an annual sum which would pay half 
the interest on the new War Loan.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE WAR AND SPECTACLES. 
[To tae Epitorn or tus “ Srectraror.”’) 

S1r,—In your editorial in last week's issue headed “ Scientific 
Recruiting,” which I think sets out clearly, as I have not seen 
them explained before, the reasons which entangle so many 
would-be recruits, I note you write, towards the end of the 
article : “ Other men, again, are unaware that the changes in the 
standard will now allow them to enter the ranks. The allow- 
ance of spectacles is of course one of the great changes.” 
Two recruiting offices have informed me within the last four 
or five weeks that men wearing spectacles are only available 
for the R.A.M.C., while one of the recruiting officers informed 
me that he was aware of no change in the regulations about 
spectacles. I, and perhaps others like me, would be glad to 
know the nature of the change and the manner in which it 
applies. It would also be useful to be able to quote the 
reference to the Order in question. On the general question, 
should not all recruiting offices keep a register of rejected 
men, with their names and addresses and reason of rejection ? 
If standards alter, they could inform those concerned, who 
would then feel that they were wanted, and that they would 
not be risking a second. refusal. The register would also be 
evidence that a man had tried to join. The issuing of a small 
certificate to each rejected man would not take much time or 
be costly, and would give him the means of backing up bis 
own statement if challenged as to why he does not enlist.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Myopic. 

P.S.—I find it strange that recruiting offices have no 
particulars as to Territorial regiments. 

[We certainly understood that defective eyesight of the 
kind which can be put right by spectacles is now no bar. Of 
course a register should have been kept in every county. In 
Surrey one has been kept and a badge given. ‘The result has 
been useful from many points of view.—Epb. Spectator.] 





THE FREE CHURCHES AND THE WAR. 
[To tue Epiror or tae “Srecrator,”’] 

Srir,—In your article headed “Arraying the Nation” you 
insinuate that “Chapels” have not done their duty in this 
war. There are five Free Churches in Thornton Heath 
(pardon me calling them churches) and five ministers. Two 
have no children of military age; the other three have five 
sons of military age—all are in the Army. In our church 
nearly all our young men are away, and some who cannot 
go—mostly refused for physical reasons—are breaking their 
hearts because they have to stay at home. What is true of 
this church is true of all the Croydon Free Churches. One 
Baptist church of only moderate size has sent a hundred and 
one of its members. I think the insinuation, although backed 
by a Somersetshire anecdote, is both unjust and untrue. 1 
shall be obliged if you will publish this protest.—I am, Sir, 
&c., F. E. J. Brep. 

Thornton Heath Congregational Church. 

[Our correspondent reports a splendid record for Thornton 
Heath, but why he thinks we should object to the use of the 
word “ Church” we cannot conceive. He can hardly be a reader 
of the Spectator if he thinks that ill-manners mark our 
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attitude towards Nonconformists. We meant no insinuation 
against the Free Church clergy or the Free Churches as a 
whole, but only employed the story of the Somersetshire 
miner’s wife as an illustration. The story is true, and told 
exactly as it was told us. Since, however, it gives pain, we 
apologize most sincerely for any appearance of carelessness or 
injustice. We most deeply regret it if we have hurt, even inthe 
slightest degree, the feelings of a patriotic and high-minded 
elergyman.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To raz Eprror or raz “Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—You are, I am sure, desirous not only of promoting 
and maintaining national unity in these terribly critical days, 
but of rendering justice even where you strongly disagree. 
This leads me to hope that you will find room for this 
protest against the imputation contained in your article 
“ Arraying the Nation” in your issue of the 9th inst. It 
is, I think, fair to state that it is therein implied that the 
Free Churches have been lax in their recruiting activities. 
I am, perhaps, not qualified to speak for Nonconformists as 
« whole, but I have a fairly intimate knowledge of the Free 
Churches in this county—the county (by inference) of your 
particular condemnation; and I earnestly assure you that if 
the denominational recruiting figures could be published, 
Somersetshire Nonconformists would have no cause to hang 
their heads. They have given freely, and of their best; 
indeed, scores of chapels literally have no young men left; 
and already we mourn many brave sons who have made the 
greatest sacrifice of all, and “given their lives for their 
friends.” It would soothe our sorrow, and still further inspire 
our zeal for the national cause we so whole-heartedly believe 
in, to be assured that the interpretation we cannot help placing 
upon your article as it was printed does not really represent 
your considered views.—I am, Sir, &c., Jno. PITHER. 

The Old Bank House, Castle Cary, Somerset. 

[We are delighted to hear that the Free Churches of 
Somersetshire, the county of Admiral Blake, noblest of 
fighting Puritans and Nonconformists, have done so well. 
We meant to prefer no charge against the Free Churches, and 
are very sorry indeed that our story should have given pain. 
On this point we repeat what we have said in our note to Mr. 
Bird’s letter.—Epb. Spectator. } 





AN AUSTRALIAN SOLDIER ON COMPULSORY 
SERVICE. 
[To rue Eprror or rus “Srectator.”] 

Sir,—“ Anzac” in last Saturday’s issue asks : “‘ What news can 
I take to Australia?” On his own figures, two percent. of the 
total population in Australia have enlisted, whereas in Great 
Britain three million volunteers out of a population of forty- 
five millions works out at about 6°66 per cent., or more than 
three times as many, so there must be more groups hanging 
round the street-corners in Australia than in Great Britain. 
We are lost in admiration at the way the daughter nations 
have rallied round the Old Country, but when we have letters 
like the one written by “ Anzac” I feel bound to protest. We 
shall have compulsory service when Lord Kitchener says it is 
necessary, and I hope “ Anzac” will take back the news that, 
on his own showing, another two hundred thousand recruits 
are due from Australia.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. RoBerts. 

8 Eaton Road, Ilkley. 





[To rnz Eprror or rus “Srrctaror.”’] 
Sir,—May I add a few words to “ Anzac’s” letter in your 
issue of October 9th? He was our “ convalescent guest” for 
a short time before starting for Australia. We live in a small 
private road in one of the most favoured parts of Suburbia. 
There are six houses in the road, but our small population 
includes only three men, one of whom is an elderly invalid. 
At the bottom, a young able-bodied man, gardener to one of 
the houses, lives with his smart, fashionably dressed wife and 
one child. At the top of the road dwells a still younger and 
equally able-bodied man, who may be seen at all hours of the 
day (or night) rushing about the country or tearing up the 
lane in his luxurious motor-car. It is sights such as these and 
many others which he had daily before his eyes that moved 
“Anzac” to write to you. He is not young—“ perilously near 
the age of fifty.” His business has been ruined by the war, 
his health permanently impaired. He is returning to Australia 





ttc 
with shattered nerves to start life afresh. I leave your 
to point the contrast for themselves.—I am, Sir, & 
“ Anzac’s ” Hosresg, 





THE INCOME TAX. 
[To tue Eprron or tux “ Srxcraron.”’} 

Srr,—It is often said that the Income Tax is the most equit. 
able and just method of raising money; but in many cases it 
is not so. Take the cases of two men with equal incomes, 
One has five or six children; these must be clothed and fed 
and their schooling paid for. The other couple are childless - 
they can afford a holiday on the Continent every summer, ana 
a month in the Riviera during the winter. These things are 
denied to the man with a family. Now which of these two ig 
doing more for his country? Surely the former, whose song 
may be the future officers of our Army and Navy, or usefy! 
citizens. I think that the childless couple should pay a higher 
Income Tax than the man with a family, who may be paying 
£500 or more each year for education alone. Then there are 
bachelors, men who can afford to marry but will not. These 
should pay a higher tax. Counting over my neighbours, [ 
found that nineteen per cent. were either childless or bachelors, 
If this proportion is about the same all over the kingdom, 
several millions might be drawn into the Treasury if their 
taxes were increased by only ten per cent.—As I do not wish 
to cause annoyance to my childless and bachelor friends, | 
subscribe myself A Surrey Lanpowner. 

[We heartily concur. We would allow any man with a 
family to deduct, not the paltry sum now allowed, but a sum 
of £70 for every child living at home under twenty-one. All 
bachelors should pay Super Tax whatever their incomes 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





RUSSIA AND BULGARIA. 
[To tus Epiron or tee “ Specraror.”| 
S1r,—The volte-face which has just been made by Bulgaria 
can appeal to no one more forcibly than to Mme. Novikoff, 
who has just returned to our shores. “The first Russian 
Volunteer” to fall in the struggle for the emancipation of 
the Balkan Slav States was her brother “ Nicolas Kiréeff.” 
His portrait is the frontispiece to her book, Russia and England, 
1876-80 (Longmans and Co., 1880). He was killed in July, 
1876. Often since this war began we have heard speculation 
on “when Germany began to prepare” for it. I venture to 
suggest 1875, when Russia and England refused to let 
Germany attack France. Mme. Novikoff tells the story 
simply and clearly in her book. For a decade or more before 
the commencethent of the Russo-Turkish War the feeling 
between Britain and Russia in relation to Central Asia had 
been notably acute. A happy thought to “cut in” and “cut 
ont” both Britain and Russia at their game of Asiatic 
dominion! Bismarck took his first hand in the great game 
at the Berlin Congress of 1878, when, with Austria for his 
partner, he walked off with Bosnia and Herzegovina as his 
share of the stakes. So well did Bismarck, and William IL 
after him, play their cards that Germany has since then made 
her power felt practically all over Asia. We see the proofs of 
it to-day in Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, India, and Arabia. 
Bulgaria, too, at her bidding, forgets five hundred years of 
slavery and links herself with the enslaver against the 
liberator. The future is on the knees of the gods.—I am, 
Sir, &., A. C. Yate. 
Beckbury Hall, Shifnal. 





RHYME. 
[To rzs Eprroxn or tHe “Sprecraron.”) 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ W. R. M.” quotes the “ Ancient 
Ballad of Chevy-Chase” from Percy’s Reliques, which records 
that “when both the leggis” of Wetharryngton or 
Witherington “ wear hewyne in to He knyled and fought on 
hys kne,” and asks for the authority for saying that he 
“fought upon his stumpes.” If “W. R. M.” will turn to 
Book IIL, Series Pirst, of the same Reliques, he will find in 
the “ More Modern Ballad of Chevy-Chase ” (itself some three 
hundred years old) the stanza describing what Dr. Percy calls 
“the catastrophe of the gallant Witherington” in the latter 
terms, and also a disquisition by the learned editor on the 
comparative merits of the two versions, and particularly on 
the impression conveyed by “doleful dumpes.” Moreover, @ 
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y raises the question as to whether the poet or the 
warrior was “in doleful dumpes.” Some later collections of 
poetry have, I believe, included the ‘‘ More Modern Ballad, 
while adopting one or two of the ancient stanzas where these 
seemed superior. Possibly “ W. R. M.'s” edition of : the 
Reliques has done this instead of printing the two versions. 
In any case, “ knyled and fought on hys kne” can claim the 
wveater antiquity.—I am, Sir, &c., M. E. Jersey. 
10 Montagu Square, W. 


note seriousl 





[To tue Epitor or tus “Sprectator.”’) 


Sir,—The stanza from Chevy Chase in the article of 
October 2nd belongs to the seventeenth-century version of 
the poem—the version which Addison discusses in the 
Spectator of May 2lst,1711. It was no doubt by a printer's 
error that “needs” was omitted before “must” in the first 
line. I cannot inform your correspondent of the origin of the 
version, but it is to be found in a great many modern 
anthologies. The discussion of French rhyme in the same 
article omits mention of the “identical rhyme” which sounds 
so strange to English ears. Pas meaning “ step” is constantly 
rhymed with pas the negative, and Hugo bas somewhere— 
“La rose dit & la tombe :— 
Que fais-tu de ce qui tombe 
Dans ton gouffre ouvert toujours ?” 
The ingenuity of the “ Sennacherib” couplet recalls a brilliant 
improvisation made by an Eton rhymester in answer to a 
challenge. Commanded to rhyme on “ Kidderminster,” he 
_ “There was a young curate of Kidderminster, 
Who once unmistakably chid a spinster; 
For once on the ice 
Sho used words that weren’t nice 
When he quite inadvertently slid aginst her.” 
Tlie “ Sennacherib ” couplet itself has a sequel, though perhaps 
a rather disappvinting one :— 
“That doughty chief Sennacherib 
Of any man could crack a rib, 
Save only of Jehosophat— 
I'll tell you why—he was so fat.” 
Such frivolous rhyming may be a blessed form of recreation 
and do good service in the distracting of thoughts. Sick men 
sometimes amuse themselves by inventing new names for the 
Rhyming Family. The family consists entirely of twins. 
The eldest pair are called “ Peter” and “ Repeater,” and the 
second “Kate” and “ Duplicate”; after that you may devise 
as many such pairs of names as you can, but the last of all 
should be “ Max” and “ Climax ” or “ Mary” and “ Summary” 
according to your taste in sexes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lancing. J. F. Roxspureu. 





“A SHIRT ON THE FORE-LIFT.” 
[To tus Epiron oF Tur 
318,—Your article in last Saturday's Spectator on “ The Civil 
Service and the Army” makes known generally what many 
people have for some time been individually aware of—viz., 
that some heads of our public offices prevent their subordinates 
from joining the Army. Is not this contrary to the law? I 
can remember the days when an owner or master of a British 
merchant ship was liable to a penalty if he tried to prevent 
any of his crew joining a man-of-war which was short of 
hands. There was a recognized signal by which the merchant 
seaman wishing to join the Navy made his wish known. He 
went aloft and hung a shirt on the fore-lift—the tackle 
supporting the yard-arms or extremities of the fore-yard. On 
the signal being observed a boat was sent from the man-of- 
war for the seaman signalling, and—within my experience— 
noattempt was made to hinder him from entering the Navy, 
though occasionally there was some grumbling. Is there any 
reason why the head of a public office or an employer should 
not also be compelled to refrain from putting any obstacle in 
the way of a willing recruit ?—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 


“ Spectaror.”]} 





INDIAN MUSLIM SOLDIERS. 
[To tHe Eprror or tur “Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—At a time when so many appeals are being made to the 
British public for assistance to the sufferers by the war, or 
their dependants, it requires some courage to make a new one. 
The Islamic Society, however, has ventured to form a Com- 
mittee for the endowment of the widows and orphans of 








Indian Muslim soldiers who have fallen in France and 
Flanders. The stream of British charity has often flowed 
over India, when calamity has befallen her in plague, famine, 
or other visitation, assuaging her sorrow and relieving her 
distress. That stream, they are sure, has not been exhausted 
even by the continuous drains made upon it on behalf of the 
many wortby objects for which appeals have been made, and 
they are confident that a cupful can be found to maintain and 
support the women and children in distant India whose 
husbands and parents have offered up their lives on the altar 
of fidelity—a fidelity which is hereditary and traditional 
among the Muslims of India. Donations will be thankfully 
received by the Committee in London, and should be made 
payable to “Indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows and Orphans 
War Fund,” and forwarded to Duse Mohamed, Hon. Organizer, 
cheques and postal orders being crossed “ London City and 
Midland Bank, Law Courts Branch.” The distribution of the 
Fund in India will be carried out by Rajah Sir Mahmud Ali 
of Mahmudabad. A matinée in aid of the Fund is being 
arranged to take place in London at the end of next month. 
We hope that your readers will contribute liberally to this 
Fund, thereby proving to the Muslim world that the people of 
Great Britain are neither antagonistic to Islam nor unmindful 
of the sacrifices made by the gallant Muslims of India.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Duse Mouamen, Hon. Secretary. 

158 Fleet Street, E.C. 

[We sincerely hope that this Fund will be well supported. 
We owe much to our gallant Muslim soldiers, and it would be 
a source of deep regret to all who know and understand our 
Indian Army if the public here failed to show its appreciation 
by helping the families of the fallen.—Ep. Spectator. } 





BATHS FOR SOLDIERS AT THE FRONT. 
(To tas Epiror or Taz “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—Some months ago the Emergency Voluntary Aid Committee 
of the Empress Ladies Club initiated a scheme for sending strong 
portable galvanized baths, with tho necessary stoves and boilers, 
to various points near the “front” where facilities for hot baths had 
not previously existed. These baths were sent out in units of five 
full-sized baths with one hot-water boiler and a supply of soap, 
scrubbers, bath towels, &c., to particular battalions selected by 
subscribers of £10 (the cost of a unit and equipment). 

The tubs proved an instant and complete success, and no scheme 
for providing comforts for our soldiers has been more practical or 
better appreciated by the men at the front. In addition to 
innumerable letters of thanks received from the commanding 
officers to whom units were sent, the Committee of the Club have 
been deluged with applications from officers on behalf of their 
men in less fortunate regiments. The following extracts from 
letters received indicate clearly the need for the baths and the 
appreciation of the men :— 

From an Infantry Colonel.—“ The battalion is most grateful for 
what is the most acceptable and useful gift it has received. Tho 
unit is already in full work, and I find two platoons can bo done 
in a day, which means that every man can have a bath every 
eight days. The baths are now located less than half a mile from 
the enemy’s position, and it is a godsend to the mon, as otherwise 
they would have to wait twenty-eight days between their baths.” 
(Imagine waiting twenty-eight days for a necessary bath while we 
at home grumble if we have to wait ten minutes for our daily tub!) 

From an Anti-Aircraft Captain.—* The baths have already done 
most exceilent service. I am afraid, however, that their obvious 
utility may result ina multiplicity of requests from other units, 
as all officers who see thom immediately ask for the address of the 
Committee.” 

From an Infantry Colonel.—‘They will be of the greatest 
possible use to the men of my battalion. Under present con- 
ditions the men march two miles and have baths at a disused dye 
works, They have their baths and march two miles back, after 
which they need another bath. Now they will be able to have 
baths in their own billets, and they will enjoy them all the more in 
consequence.” 

From a Lieutenant-Colonel, Casualiy Clearing Station.—* Thanks 
for the generous and most valuable gift, of which we stand in 
great need. ... The baths add considerably to the comfort and 
well-being of the sick and wounded in my charge.” 

From Lieutenant-Colonel, Field Ambulance.—“I find them vory 
useful in connexion with bathing the patients in the hospital. 
We have a large number of sick as well as wounded soldiers pass 
through our hospitals direct from the trenches, therefore the 
baths are much appreciated by all ranks.” 

From Major, R.F.A.—“The baths are much appreciated indeed 
by the men of the unit under my command, and are most useful 
in keeping them physically fit.” 

From an Infantry Colonel.—“ During the past fortnight men in 
the trenches have been allowed to come out in small numbers at a 
time and bathe. The baths have been used to their fullest 
capacity every day. Bathing is always a difliculty out here, and 
these baths are most valuable.” 

From Lieutenant-Colonel, Field Ambulance.—“ We havo had 
great difficulty in practically every place we have been in affording 
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any facilities to the men for hot baths, but this timely gift 
has solved that question, and the portability of the baths will 
render its occurrence in future most unlikely.” 

The military authorities at the Western front have heartily 
approved of the scheme, and have now agreed to distribute 
wherever necessary afurther consignment of two thousand more 
baths and four hundred boilers with accessories as speedily as we 
ean send them out. Will your readers help? Weare also asked 
to provide three hundred baths and sixty boilers for the use of 
field hospitals and casualty clearing stations at the front. 
Five thousand — at least will be required. A hundred 
pounds will mpp ly sufficient baths to provide cleanliness, comfort, 
and increased physical fitness for over thirty thousand troops each 
month. Ten pounds will equip a unit, and one pound will 
provide a bath. 

Correspondence is invited from ladies and gentlemen willing to 
organize local subscriptions. Literature po subscription-cards 
will be supplied. Donations will be promptly acknowledged by 
our Honorary Secretary. There are no costly offices or paid 

ials in connexion with this scheme, and all the work is volun- 
tary, so that every penny subscribed in response to this appeal 
will be applied to the purpose for which it is contributed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. Wituiamson Mins, Chairman. 
Emergency Voluntary Aid Committee, The Empress Club, 
35 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Edilor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presmpent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 
Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 

(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 


THE WESTERN LINE. 
Verses WRITTEN IN AN ARTILLERY OBSERVATION Post 
Durine A Revrer: FPuanpers, May, 1915. 


Tor draws a chord invisible 

Across the shaking sky: 

I hear the tearing of the shell, 

The bullets sing and ery, 

As charging through the flames of hell 
The batteries go by. 


The gunners laugh about the task 

That man to man has given: 

Like Titans now the guns unmask 

And fire the veils of heaven. 

Above the cloud what lights are gleaming ? 
God's batteries are those, 

Or souls of soldiers homeward streaming 
To banquet with their foes ? 

The floods of battle ebb and flow, 

The suldiers to Valhalla go! 





—a 


They say that, when the day awoke 
And the dying night was wan, 

Harry of England rode the smoke 
And led the English van: 

And bowmen in the battle-glare 

Rose from the ghostly dew: 

The elothyard sang upon the air 

And the grey goose-feather flew ! 
Harry of England is awake, 

His archers mind not trench or stake! 


And men have seen the Emperor, 

The Eagle of the South: 

God grant the bonds be loosed by Thor 
That bind that marble mouth! 

The silver roads of conquest lie 

Fast frozen in his brow: 

Would those imperious lips were free 
To give their orders now ! 

The floods of battle ebb and flow, 

The soldiers to Valhalla go! 


Beyond the thunder of the guns, 
Beyond the flaming line, 

Far from this sky of echoing bronze, 
The English valleys shine, 

The gardens moated in the wolds 
By wind and water kissed, 

And dainty girls that England folds 
In sunshine and in mist. 

The floods of battle ebb and flow, 
The soldiers to Valhalla go! 


The soldier has his girls to love, 
And he has his rum to drink, 
Bat. when the lines of battle move 
He has little time to think: 
Sometimes he wins a victory, 
Somewhere the battle ends, 

And there the paths of glory lie 
Where lie the soldier’s friends. 
The floods of battle ebb and flow 
The soldiers to Valhalla go! 


The fighting men go charging past 

With the battle in their eyes, 

The fighting men go reeling past 

Like gods in poor disguise : 

The glorious men whom none will see, 

No wife or mother more, 

Winged with the wings of Victory 

And helmeted by Thor ! 

Above the cloud what lights are gleaming ? 
God's batteries are those, 

Or souls of soldiers homeward streaming 
To banquet with their foes ? XANTHUS, 








BOOKS. 


—— 
GERMANY AND EASTERN EUROPE.* 


Ir cannot be doubted that the historians of the future, in 
their endeavours to unravel the tangled skein of opinions and 
events which dominate human affairs, will, in dealing with the 
present crisis, be met with the same perplexing problems 
which have presented themselves to the minds of their pre- 
decessors. They will ask themselves what relation the 
proximate bore to the underlying causes of the war. They 
will inquire whether this great world-struggle was due to the 
personal influence and idiosyncrasies of a few prominent 
individuals, or whether, on the other hand, the individuals 
concerned were blind instruments in the hands of Destiny, 
and were merely the unconscious victims of circumstances 
which they could not eontrol even if they had tried to do so. 
The philosopher with Carlylese tendencies will gravitate in 
the former direetion. The followers of the school of which 
Buckle was the most prominent exponent will discard 
biographieal details and look in a greater degree to general 
causes. As a mere matter of academic discussion, it is still 
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‘ble for any one who cares to treat history as a lawyer 


would treat a brief to maintain, on the one hand, that the 
gars of the Napoleonic period would never have occurred if 
zo such man as Napoleon had ever been born, or, on the other 
hand, that the circumstances of the time were such as neces- 
sarily to engender the predominance of either Napoleon or 
some one possessing qualities similar to his. Anglo-Indian 
sathorities still dispute as to whether the Indian Mutiny was 
due to the issue of greased cartridges to the sepoys, or 
ebetber this incident was merely the spark applied to com- 
pastible material which, on other grounds, was ready to 
explode. a ee ,; 

Amidst the many vacillations of public opinion which find 
expression in the abundant war literature of the day, it is, to 
say the least, refreshing to come across a writer of marked 
ability who has a very clear opinion, not only on the main 
reasons Which have led to the present contest, but also, which 
is perhaps more remarkable, as to one, at all events, of the 
results which will certainly ensue from it. Mr. Namier, who 
writes with a very full knowledge of Slavonic affairs and a real 
insight into the broader aspects of Eastern politics, does not 
hesitate to treat the war as essentially an “ Eastern war.” It 
is, he thinks, the “ inevitable outcome of Germany’s political 
association with Austria and of the deep-rooted and secular 
antagonism between Teuton and Slav.” No less decisive is 
his verdict in respect to one of the results of the contest. 
Whether the Allies or the Central European Powers are the 
ultimate victors, Austria must, as the French would say, 
“payer les pots cassés.” That singular concourse of political 
atoms which Prince Gortschakoff described as being “not a 
State but a Government” must be dissolved into its original 
elements. “The Austro-Hungarian monarchy must cease to 
exist.” 

Without waiting for the final verdict of history, it is 
possible even now to advance certain propositions of un- 
questionable validity in respect to the recent relations between 
Slavs and Tentons. In the first place, it is certain that a 
snecession of German, and notably of Prussian, statesmen 
have persistently regarded it as a cardinal principle of 
German policy to oppose by all possible means the union of 
the Slav races. In the second place, the close political 
relations between Prussia and Austria which have existed 
since 1866 have tended to precipitate a clash of interests, 
which, however, was for the time being averted by the astute- 
ness and foresight of Prince Bismarck. In the third place, 
the rapid growth of latter-day Pan-Germanism gave an 
immense stimulus to such race animosity as previously 
existed, and materially increased the probability of a serious 
collision between Russia and the Central European Empires. 

It was natural enough that an absolutist Government such 

as that of Prussia should view with disfavour both the 
growth of free institutions in neighbouring States and the 
consolidation of homogeneous nationalities, which was almost 
certain to encourage the adoption of those institutions. This 
aspect of the question found expression in a speech made by 
the present Kaiser in 1905, when, speaking of the Poles, he 
dwelt on the iniquities of “the lower classes who revolted 
against their Sovereign.” And this predisposition was 
enormously enhanced by a consideration of the obvious fact 
that German predominance in Europe depended to a very 
great extent on the maintenance of disunion amongst the 
Slavs. Hence it can be no matter for surprise that the policy 
of Germany has for many years past been distinctly anti- 
Polish. Every possible obstacle has been placed in the way of 
a conciliation between the Russians and the Poles, whilst at 
‘he same time every effort has been made to direct Russian 
Slavonic sympathies towards the Balkan Peninsula and to 
divert them from Central Europe. No one condemned pre- 
ventive wars more strongly than Prince Bismarck. He once 
likened a nation which engaged in any such war to a man who 
committed suicide in order to escape from death. But he was 
an adept in the art of preventive diplomacy. He at one time 
encouraged the idea that England should be made the light- 
ning-conductor of all the hatred which Continental nations 
felt for each other. Similarly, he looked on the encourage- 
ment of Russian religious sympathies for the Balkanic 
populations as an admirable safety-valve through which Pan- 
Slavism, based to a greater extent on racial and linguistic 
— with the Central European Slave, might blow off its 
steam, 








Prince Bismarck was well aware that when two persons 
mount on one horse, one must ride behind. His intention, of 
course, always was that Prussia should be the foremost 
cavalier. For many years all the efforts of his diplomacy 
were directed towards preventing Austria from dominating 
the political situation, and thus dragging Northern Germany 
into a conflict with Russia upon issues of Austrian rather 
than of North German importance. Actuated by sentiments 
such as these, he made a secret treaty with Russia which, 
although the offence was condoned, was regarded at Vienna 
as little short of an act of political treachery. He constantly 
inveighed against “Hungarian Chauvinism,” and he per- 
sistently urged on Austrian statesmen the desirability of 
leaving to England the task of checking Russian aggression 
on Turkey. 

Judged by the light of after events, the retirement of 
Prince Bismarck from the direction of German affairs in 1890 
was probably the most important political occurrence of 
modern times. It produced in Germany a transformation 
somewhat similar to that which Sallust declared took place 
in his own time at Rome. Arrogance and pride took the 
place of self-restraint and moderation. No moralist can 
attempt to defend the diplomatic methods adopted by Prince 
Bismarck, but his aims were perfectly legitimate, and, more- 
over—and this is a point of vital importance—they were 
definite. He always made a very great distinction between 
what he called Interessenpolitik—that is to say, a policy 
directed towards the realization and defence of national 
interests—and Machtpolitik—in other words, a policy which 
merely aimed at the acquisition of power for its own sake. 
More especially did he censure the idea of “working for 
prestige” (auf Prestige wirtschaften). Mr. Namier, in a 
phrase which felicitously combines both compliment and 
condemnation, says, speaking of the Bismarckian policy, that 
“its essence was brutal egotism, but its brutality was sane.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that on the retirement of 
Prince Bismarck a situation was created fraught with greater 
danger to the peace of the world than could have been 
produced by any other conceivable political combination. 
Enormous power was conferred on a few individuals of no 
great ability and of little wisdom, who did not know what 
they wanted. The bratality of the Bismarckian system was 
retained even to the extent of acquiring a character of hyper- 
brutality. Its sanity evaporated. German Imperialism, 
which took the form of a Pan-Germanism intended to over- 
shadow the whole world, sprang into existence. The leaders 
of the Imperialist movement were inspired by what Macaulay 
somewhere calls “all the restlessness and irresolution of 
aspiring mediocrity.” They did not, and probably could not, 
define their own aims with any degree of precision. To those 
who have been behind the political scenes, and have thus 
learnt from experience with what singularly little wisdom the 
world is often governed, it is quite conceivable that they 
never had any very definite aims, and that they merely allowed 
themselves to be wafted by a boundless but ill-defined 
ambition towards the Niagara over which they eventually 
plunged. Mr. Namier remarks with very great truth :— 

“No compromise nor understanding is possible with a wation or 
government which proclaims a programme of world-policy and 
world-power and yet fails to limit its views to certain definite 
objects... . The material meaning of the phrase about ‘the 
place in the sun’ has never been explained to us, Like a Jack-in- 
the-box, the spectre of German Imperialism appeared where 
anything was happening, whether in China or in Morocco, in 
South Africa or in the distant islands of the Pacific, in Asia Minor 
or in the South American Republics.” 

Hence, eventually, arose the world-disaster which will affect 
the destinies of generations as yet unborn. 

It would be an exaggeration to maintain that the race- 
antagonism of Slavs and Teutons in the Near East was the 
sole cause which led to the cataclysm. But it was certainly 
one of the principal contributory causes. So, also, Mr. 
Namier has rendered good service in drawing marked atten- 
tion to the necessity, when eventually the terms of peace 
come to be discussed, of not allowing the importance of the 
West European questions at issue to obscure that of the 
Near Eastern political problems. It is most necessary to 
bear this warning in mind, all the more so because the 
point is one which may readily receive less attention 
than it deserves in this country. The “ average English- 
man,” Mr. Namier very truly observes, thinks be bas no 
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quarrel with Austria. What he wants is “to crush the 
hateful spirit of Prussian militarism.” Mr. Namier 
does not think that this spirit can be crushed. “ Mili- 
tarism in Germany,” he says, “is not the creed of one 
caste; itis the living faith of the whole nation.” Without 
in any degree wishing to challenge the accuracy of this 
statement, it is nevertheless permissible to hope that, if 
genuine Constitutional government were introduced into 
Germany, the danger to other nations produced by the exist- 
ing form of militarism would be greatly diminished. But, 
however this may be, it is certain that unless some satisfac- 
tory settlement can be made of Near Eastern questions, 
and of the problems which have arisen out of the peculiar 
composition of the Hapsburg Monarchy, it will not be possible 
to lay the foundations of a durable peace. Mr. Namier is 
probably right in holding that one, at all events, of the pillars 
on which such a peace should be made to rest is the dis- 
appearance of Austria-Hungary from the map of Europe as 
a separate political entity. Cromer. 





A STUDY OF MR. YEATS’S POETRY.* 


At a moment when Miss Marie Corelli is lamenting that the 
war has not given us a Byron, the appearance of a critical 
study of Mr. Yeats is an illuminating example of the abiding 
Law of Contrasts. For Mr. Yeats, to borrow the opening 
sentence of Bagehot’s article on Hartley Coleridge, is not like 
the Duke of Wellington. He ranks soldiers, together with 
bankers, schoolmasters, and Bishops, among the “ noisy set. . . 
the martyrs call the world.” According to Mr. Forrest Reid, 
who certainly does not err in underestimating his genius, 
“with humanity in the rough, quite indifferent to art, rather 
stupid perhaps, simple and instinctive, he does not seem to 
have any sympathy at all.” But, as Mr. Forrest Reid very 
justly observes, 

“it is the poet, the man of genius, who is the exception; the 
soldiers, lawyers, bankers, schoolmasters, clergymen, &c., who are 
the stuff of which humanity is composed, and precisely the stuff upon 
which the dramatist has to work. He must take human beings 
as they are. That habit of mind which would dismiss whole 
sections of the community as uninteresting, if not positively 
beneath notice, is the worst possible equipment for the novelist 
or dramatist, no matter upon what plane he works. One cannot 
help concluding that the spectacle of life does not greatly move 
Mr. Yeats. There are certain manifestations of life that interest 
him—particularly when seen through the veil of artistic treat- 
ment—but life as a whole—no. In his lyrical work, largely 
subjective as it is, one is rarely conscious of this limitation; but 
in his dramatic work it leaps at once to the surface. . . . Seldom in 
Mr. Yeats’s dramas is there an indication of any direct contact 
with life.” 

Mr. Forrest Reid’s excellent criticism reminds one of another 
passage in Bagehot; that in his famous essay on “Shake- 
speare—the Man” where he illustrates Shakespeare's acute 
perception of and sympathy with the mental processes 
of stupid, ordinary, illogical people. One cannot imagine an 
essay being written on “ Mr. Yeats—the Man,” simply because 
of his habitual and ingrained detachment from average 
humanity. For, as Mr. Forrest Reid puts it, he is one “for 
whom fhe invisible world exists.” In another happy phrase 
Mr. Forrest Reid compares Mr. Yeats’s treatment of Nature 
with that of Wordsworth. ‘“ Wordsworth’s landscapes have 
the coolness and freshness of water-colour, ‘the sweetness 
of a common dawn’; Mr. Yeats’s are richer and darker, not 
more spiritual, but more haunted.” And he further illustrates 
this quality by a “curiously characteristic ” anecdote which he 
heard from “A.E.” Some years ago “A. E.” was teaching 
Mr. Yeats how to do pastels, and coming out one day he found 
the poet at work on a woodland sketch from Nature. “It was’ 
in the full strength and heat of a July noon, and Mr. Yeats, 
while copying what Jay before him, was turning it into a 
moonlight scene.” The limitations and waywardness of Mr. 
Yeats’s genius could not be better expressed than in this 
anecdote. It is an allegory of Mr. Yeats’s entire literary 
career. But these deductions and reservations do not 
exhaust Mr. Forrest Reid’s list. He denies Mr. Yeats 
universality and, as we have seen, a broad interest in 
humanity. He laments his increasing addiction to theory, as 
the result of which a certain aridity has crept into some of 
his later pieces. And while he finds in all his work the flame 
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of spiritual ardour and imaginative ecstasy, he note 
countervailing drawback :— $ & great 


“One is carried away by its power and beauty, by the unfail; 
felicity of its expression, its splendid poetry, its magnifi 
imagery; and it is only gradually that one becomes aye 
something that is lacking in it. That something, I am ing} - 
to think, is largely ethical. In all these high passions one — 
just the one thing upon which the whole quality of our spictoen 
vision depends. For, as his heroes seem to fail to ize, the 
must be achoice. The spirits of good increase the power of life 
but the spirits of evil war upon the soul and, in the end, sla it 
The human mind is like a pool that may become foul and stageast 
until nothing lives there but an evil life of corruption whi h 
swarms below the dark, dulled surface. The mystic ethic holds 
that the soul and the mind are separate, and that the soul ma 
remain pure while the mind is fouled and maddened. No doctring 
could be more dangerous, and no doctrine was ever less roved, 
though, again, it seems to contain a sort of half-truth. «go 
put off holiness and put on intellect,’ cries Blake, and Owen 
Aherne and Michael Robartes echo that cry, though in other 
moods Mr. Yeats may make a paradox about the wisdom of fools. 
What I seem to miss, then, in this spirituality, is, somehow, the 
highest spiritual beauty of all; the last fine charm and delicate 
bloom that I possibly fail to give any idea of when I describe it, 
for want of a better definition, as a kind of moral f 7 
difficulty is that when one speaks of morality in art, people at once 
think of something didactic and aggressive. Yet a moral senso is 
as necessary to the artist as a sense of colour. To put it in 
another way, all pane should, I think, be inspired by a spirit of 
love: and when I say love, I mean not only human love, but a love 
for all living creatures. There are a number of Mr. Yeats’s lyrics 
that come under this category—The Stolen Child, The Pity of Love, 
When You are Old, The Folly of being Com/forted, occur to the 
memory at once—but much of his work certainly does not.” 


But on a balance Mr. Forrest Reid’s admiration easily ont- 
weighs his fault-finding. He pronounces Mr. Yeats to be not 
merely the only great poet that Ireland has produced, but in 
sheer poetic power and scrupulous care for perfection greater 
than Wordsworth, Keats, Coleridge, Shelley, and Rossetti. 
He finds nothing in Ronsard’s famous sonnet, “ Quand vous 
serez bien vieille,” to equal the depth and gravity of Mr. 
Yeats’s handling of a similar theme in one of his early poems. 
He rightly praises Mr. Yeats’s elimination of all rhetorical 
ornament, and his successful realization of Wordsworth's 
dictum that the language of poetry must be “the language 
really used by men who feel vividly and see clearly.” “In 
Mr. Yeats’s work,” he observes, “ what we get is poetry, and 
almost nothing but poetry. From beginning to end there is 
not even a momentary concession to those who demand any- 
thing else.” 

These are large claims, and it will be found that they are 
based to a great extent on Mr. Yeats’s earlier poems, before 
he fell under the sway of symbolism. Moreover, it is hard to 
reconcile them with the admissions already referred to unless 
one adopts a somewhat peculiar view of the essence of poetry. 
But that in the domain of the lyric Mr. Yeats has achieved 
the highest distinction most critics will cordially agree, and 
we share the admiration of Mr. Forrest Reid for “ The Stolen 
Child,” which was published twenty-six years ago:— 


“ Whore dips the rocky highland 
Of Sleuth Wood in the lake, 
There lies a leafy island 
Where flapping herons wake 
The drowsy water rats ; 

‘There we've hid our faery vats 

Full of berries, 

And of reddest stolen cherries. 

Come away, O human child ! 

To the waters and the wild 

With a faery, hand in hand, 

For the world’s more full of weeping than you can understand, 


Where the wave of moonlight glosses 
The dim grey sands with light, 

Far off by furthest Rosses 

We foot it all the night, 

Weaving olden dances, 

Mingling hands and mingling glances 
Till the moon has taken flight ; 

To and fro we leap 

And chase the frothy bubbles, 

While the world is full of troubles 
And is anxious in its sleep. 

Come away, O human child! 

To the waters and the wild 

With a faery, hand in hand, 

For the world’s more full of weeping than you can understand. 


Where the wandering water gushes 
From the hills above Glen-Car, 

In pools among the rushes 

That scarce could bathe a star, 
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We seek for slumbering trout, 

And whispering in their ears 

Give them unquiet dreams ; 

Leaning softly out 

From forms that drop their tears 

Over the young streams. 

Come away, O human child! 

To the waters and the wild 

With a faery, hand in hand, 

For the world’s more full of weeping than you can understand. 

Away with us he’s going, 

The solemn-eyed : : 

He'll hear no more the og ' 

Of the calves on the warm hillside 

Or the kettle on the hob 

i into his breast, 

Or see the brown mice bob 

Round and round the oatmeal chest, 

For he comes, the human child, 

To the waters and the wild 

With a faery, hand in hand, 

From a world more full of weeping than he can understand.” 
This beautiful fantasy appeared in the volume called The 
Wanderings of Oisin after a long narrative poem which 
William Morris, of whom Mr. Yeats saw a good deal in the late 
“eighties,” praised as “his kind of poetry” :— 

“He would have said more, Mr. Yeats tells us, if his attention 
had not been diverted by the sight of a decorative lamp-post (the 
kind of thing which evidently had power to move him in much 
the same way as Miss Betsey Trotwood was moved by the sudden 

ition of a donkey in her garden), ‘and waving his umbrella 
at the post, he raged at the Corporation.’” 
There is not much humour in Mr. Yeats’s poetry, but no one 
without a sense of humour could have remembered such an 
incident. For these and many other characteristic anecdotes 
we have to thank Mr. Forrest Reid, who is a most sympathetic 


as well as honest critic. 





VOLUNTEER REGULATIONS.* 


We must begin by pointing out that the little book which is 
the subject of this notice is one that ought to be in the 
hands of every Volunteer—officer or private. The man who 
has mastered it—and it is not a very difficult thing to master, 
so well is this work written and edited—will have enor- 
mously increased his efficiency. Moreover, he cannot fail, by 
the same process, to have increased his interest in his work 
and his pleasure in carrying it out. The first thing which 
will strike the Volunteer as he reads, just as it has struck 
this reviewer and must strike all other readers, is how very 
far the Volunteer Training Corps have now advanced in 
receiving official recognition. There are still a good many 
people who grumble because they think that the Volunteers 
have no proper status, and who will tell you that they are 
abborred by the real soldiers and treated with contempt. 
That is absolute nonsense. To begin with, no doubt, the 
military authorities were a little shy of the Volunteers, but 
their attitude of resistance has been undermined in a hundred 
directions, until at last we have reached a point where it is 
not too much to say that the War Office are getting to look 
upon the Volunteers, not as poor relations, but as very 
useful, if humble, kinsmen. How far the recognition has 
gone is proved, not merely by the King’s letter, the Prime 
Minister's speech, and the Adjutant-General’s official com- 
munication to Mr. Harris, the Hon. Secretary of the Central 
Association, but even more by the following letter, which was 
written by the Home Office in reference to gun licences :— 
“As I informed you some days ago, I sent your letter of 
4th August, on the subject of gun licences for members 
of the Volunteer Training Corps, to the Board of Inland 
Revenue. Iam now informed that the Board no longer deals 
with questions of gun licences, but that the proper authority 
ts the London County Council. I find, however, that the War 
Office has officially expressed the view that a member of a 
Volunteer Training Corps, affiliated to the Central Association of 
Volunteer Training Corps, and therefore recognized by the Army 
Council, is‘a person in the Naval, Military or Volunteer service 
of His Majesty,’ and therefore exempted under Section 7 (1) of 
the Gun Licences Act, 1870. This probably meets the point 
raised in your letter.” 
In a word, the Home Office points out that the Volunteer is 
an armed person in the service of His Majesty As the 
Home Office is largely run by lawyers, and is in a sense a legal 
authority, this should take away from the timid Volunteer 
” Official Regulations for Volunteer Setntag Cope and for Cownty Volunteer 
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any notion that he is a kind of military pariah, or is usurping 
functions to which he bas no right. He is in truth a soldier, 
though he is not paid his solde. 

Section IV. of the Official Regulations, which deals with 
training and education, is exceedingly interesting, and shows 
again what tremendous strides the Volunteer movement has 
made. We must express the very highest admiration, both 
from the military and from the literary point of view, of the 
spirited paragraph entitled “Duties of Volunteer Training 
Corps.” This paragraph, that on the duties of Commandants, 
and the quite excellent description of the duties of Guides 
(indeed, all this portion of the work) come, no doubt, from 
the pen of that distinguished soldier, Sir O’Moore Creagh, 
who has spent his time and energy so liberally in the cause of 
the Volunteers. It was the greatest piece of good luck that the 
Volunteers were able from the beginning to obtain the help of 
a General Officer so open-minded and so efficient. Though 
we want the Volunteers not to trust to reviews but to read 
and study this book for themselves, we cannot resist the 
temptation to quote Sir O’Moore Creagh’s description of the 
general duty of Volunteers :— 


“The object will be to constantly harass, annoy, and tire out 

the enemy and to impede his progress, till a sufficient force can 
be assembled to smash him. Our Corps must be trained to assist 
in this, under orders of the proper military authority. The close 
nature of our country affords every advantage for offensive 
action. Intricate and enclosed, it would be exceedingly difficult 
for an enemy to advance. From his landing he should never be 
lost sight of, and every inch of ground should be disputed. The 
Corps should havea good knowledge of the country. Orders have 
been issued that the country be driven, and cattle and horses 
removed and everything within reach of the enemy destroyed 
without mercy. It is here our Corps can offer valuable aid to the 
Special Constables and Regular Army. If this be carried out 
efficiently the future movements of an enemy would become 
extremely difficult. It must never be forgotten to inculcate into 
our Volunteer Corps the great advantages they possess by their 
knowledge of the country in attacking the enemy. Active indi- 
viduals and small Corps may remain in an enclosed country, 
mostly not suitable for cavalry, within the closest distance of 
such enemy, watching every opportunity to annoy him. Every 
man should be made to understand that, even if worsted in action 
and forced to retire, his duty uires him to halt and rally and 
attack again as soon as possible; that he need never hurry, 
and that he is perfectly safe at a short distance from the 
enemy. Above all, it must be impressed upon him that although 
retiring gradually before the enemy may be at first neces- 
sary to allow the Regular troops to collect, yet the great 
object of irregular Corps is to attack on every favourable 
opportunity, and as much by the bayonet as by fire; and such 
attack must be bold and vigorous as becomes men defending their 
hearths and homes. There cannot be too many Volunteer Bat- 
talions; they are essential for the defence of the country as 
supports to the Regular Army ; and when intelligent and well led 
and with local knowledge, they will, by their spirit and perseverance, 
soon attain an ascendancy over the enemy. In this way Volunteer 
Corps can distinguish themselves in a most honourable manner, 
and one wholly advantageous to their country. They must there- 
fore be prepared to move in the lightest manner without baggage 
of any kind; they must live in temporary shelters, and for this 
the country is amply suitable. ... Against our enemy we must 
employ his own methods, and treat him as he does others; wo 
must raise the indignation of the country to the highest pitch, 
and cause to re-act on him that terror which he has used in 
Belgium. In this manner we will successfully oppose him and 
show him that a free people fighting for the land they love aro 
not to be invaded with impunity. This is only an outline to let 
Corps know on what lines they should train, and in anticipation 
of orders of which we have yet no knowledge, These will come 
to us definitely in due course from Generals Commanding, who are 
thoroughly acquainted with local conditions, and for these orders 
we must wait, but we must be ready for them when they come. 
And to this end Corps must be well trained, capable of digging up 
roads, assisting the civil population to move, should be extremely 
mobile, able to entrench and hut themselves, good shots and with 
a complete knowledge of all military features of the country of 
which they are inhabitants. They should have trained scouts able 
to give all information required to Regular military officers, and to 
act as guides to troops when necessary.” 
That is an admirable picture of the duties which a Volunteer 
Commandant, his officers and rank-and-file should place before 
themselves. We wish we had space to quote the excellent 
directions as to the functions of Guides, and what they should 
be required to know. They could not be better expressed. 


We must pass on, however, to an even more important 
section of the book—that which contains the regulations 
in regard to Volunteer Officers’ Instructional Classes. While 
the public has been lazily dreaming, or, still worse, lazily 
discussing some idiotic question as to whether a Volun- 
teer should or should not be present at a music-hall in 
uniform, and making fine metaphysical distinctions between 
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uniform and uniformity of dress, the Central Committee 
has been acting and bas created a Volunteer University— 
a sort of elementary amalgamation of Sandhurst and the 
Staff College, where officers can obtain training on a kind 
of system of intensive culture, the art of war being 
packed into a very few lessons. No doubt this sounds either 
an absurdity or a miracle; yet, as a matter of fact, the 
miracle is performed. Tbe Volunteer officers who go through 
these classes in many instances come out with an extra- 
ordinarily good knowledge of military duties. The syllabus of 
their work looks so formidable that one hardly likes to refer 
officers, or would-be officers, thereto for fear of discouraging 
them. Their first impulse would be to say: “It is quite 
impossible that I can learn all this in a fortnight’s course.”’ 
They must not, however, look at the question in this way, but 
must feel assured that what others have done they can do. If 
they attend these lectures and classes, they will find tbat 
afterwards learning from books will be double, nay, ten times, 
as easy as it was before they got their oral instruction. 

We cannot conclude without a word of the very heartiest 
congratulation to Lord Desborough, the President; the 
Military Adviser, Sir O’Moore Creagh; the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. Stewart, the Public Trustee; and the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Harris, upon the extraordinarily happy results they 
have achieved. In a short time, and with funds which 
can only be described as pathetically small, when we 
think of how much money has often been wasted during 
the war in producing infinitesimal results, Lord Desborough 
and his Committee have organized a great army—an army 
of nearly four hundred thousand men. They are doing 
the Headquarters Staff work in a way which, all things con- 
sidered, is wonderfully efficient. We hope that their next 
development will be the production of a Volunteer Army 
List. It is beginning to be badly wanted. 

Once more, let every Volunteer get this book and master it. 
He must remember that in doing so he will not only help 
himself, but that his sixpence, or rather the surplus over the 
cost of production, will go to help the Central funds. 





RECRUITING IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR.* 
THE tremendous war which is now raging has stirred up 
many recollections of the Civil War in the United States, 
and has thus been the means of adding a most interesting 
volume to the extensive library of works on that subject. 
Mrs. Brainard, who has just published a detailed account of 
the experiences of a single regiment in the Civil War, says :— 


“The groups of girls sewing and knitting for the war refugees 
across the water remind me of my girlhood days. The church in 
a little country village of Central New York, where I lived, formed 
a ‘ Ladies’ Aid Society ’ to work for the soldiers. All the old linen 
that had been saved for years by our mothers was brought out, 
and the girls scraped the lint from it for use in the hospitals. We 
made quilts, knit mittens, and packed boxes that were distributed 
through the Christian Commission. That was fifty years ago, 
but it is still fresh in memory.” 

The 146th Regiment of New York State Volunteers, of 
which Mrs. Brainard has compiled the adventurous and 
creditable history, was also known as the 5th Oneida, 
Halleck’s Infantry, and—after its dashing valour had been 
proved on several hard-fought fields—Garrard’s Tigers. It 
was raised in the summer of 1862 in response to Lincoln’s 
third call for volunteers. New York State was divided into 
districts, to each of which was assigned the task of raising 
its quotaofmen. A bounty of 200 dollars was offered to every 
volunteer; but this was the least of the incentives to 
recruiting :— 

“A wave of patriotic enthusiasm swept over the county, which 
bade fair to complete the enrolment within an unusually short 
period of time. Those were indeed stirring days. Each town 
vied with its neighbour, each ward with the adjacent ward, and 
every man and woman constituted himself and herself a com- 
mittee of one to secure volunteers for this, the latest Oneida 
regiment. Bonfires, torchlight processions, brass bands, and the 
like usually associated with political campaigns were every- 
where in evidence. War meetings were held in churches, 
schoolhouses, and other public buildings in towns and at the 
country cross-roads. Soldiers on leave of absence from the front 
encouraged the work by their appearance at these meetings 
in full regimental regalia, or travelled through the country dis- 
tricts in wagons, accompanied by a band and a speaker whose 
persuasive powers were calculated to fire the most dimly smoulder- 
ing spark of patriotism in the heart of man or boy. ... It was 


* Campaigns of the One Hundred and Forty-sizth Regiment. Compiled by 
Mary Genevie Green Brainard, London: G, P, Putnam's Sons, (12s, €d. net. } 
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during this period of unparalleled enthusiasm 5 ote 

accompanied by the sound of martial music = ihe ic seal 
thousands of gay banners streaming from every house and A of 
building, that the recruiting of the 5th Oneida was pe po 
The number of enrolments increased daily. Recruits = 
gathered from every walk of life. The pulpit and colle a 
tributed their share, and likewise the workshop, the loom aa 
harvest-field. The men and boys of Oneida County cheerine 
volunteered their services and, if need be, their lives, for the 4 
of preserving the unity of the nation.” was 


It would be interesting to know what would haye been 
thought in the United States, at that time of national stress 
and high national effort, if any mother had said that she 
“didn’t raise her boy to bea soldier!” We have no space 
to deal with the stirring narrative of the exploits of the 146th 
at Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, and the other 
famous battles in which it played a distinguished part. But 
Mrs. Brainard’s book is a worthy memorial of a fine regiment, 





THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY.* 
In the days of our fathers there were popular manuals, og 
“Bible Handbooks,” the first and best being the celebrated 
Introduction to the Critical Study of the Holy Scriptures, by 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, which aimed at giving the Christian 
layman all the information he would be likely to require 
about the date and authorship of the several books. The 
volume before us takes its place in the series of these admir- 
able helps to popular instruction, with the difference, charac. 
teristic of the present day, that it deals not with ascertained 
results, but with problems still in controversy. Any one who 
wishes to make acquaintance with recent theories, either in 
regard to the person of Christ or as to the mutual relations 
of the Gospels, and the authenticity of other books of the 
New Testament about which there has been dispute, will 
find here a clear statement of the issues, generally in the 
words of their several advocates. The précis is admirably 
done; points of difference are clearly indicated; and full 
references are given, so that the reader may pursue further 
on his own account any discussion that especially interests 
him. At the same time the book is more than a summary. 
Mr. Maurice Jones has not made himself acquainted with the 
full cycle of current theories without making up his own mind 
upon them; and his comments on one and another are shrewd 
and helpful. We hope the wide circulation of his book will 
repay the author for the labour and scholarship he has spent 
upon it. 





FICTION. 


THE EXTRA DAY.t+ 

No reviewer, however hard he tried, could ever succeed in 
making clear to the general public what Mr. Blackwood’s new 
story is all about. It is so insane, yet so entirely self-confident, 
so mocking, yet so close to the serious things of life: to define 
it would be to outline a colour-wash, to criticize it even is 
more or less to misunderstand it. You see, Daddy was always 
talking about “some day”—a sort of extra day which should 
come, if not now, then later, a day which should be behind, 
and freed from, Time, Time which “was a nuisance always: 
it either was time to go, or time to stop, or else there was not 
time enough.” So when Uncle Felix was all alone with the 
children, and Tim’s clock stopped by itself at 4 a.m., of course 
the extra day dawned with the hush and the expectancy of the 
rising of a stage curtain, came while they slept :— 

“ Moored outside against the walls an Extra Day lay swinging 
from the stars. ‘The waves of Time washed past its sides, yet 
could not move it. ‘The wind was in the rigging—it lay at anchor, 
filling the sky with a beauty of eternity. And above the old 
Mill House the darkness, led by the birds, flowed on to meet the 
quivering Dawn.” 

But it is impossible to explain it all, for it was born of Wonder, 
whose seed is Fancy and whose blossom Imagination. Here 
is the wildest fantasy, madder than Mr. Chesterton in his 
maddest moments; yet a delusion of a still wilder dream is the 
Tramp (and, when you are discussing Mr. Blackwood’s work, 
you must be generous with your capital letters), who, in the 
vague parable which runs through the whole story, stands for 
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untrammelled wonder, as opposed to the respectable 
aad well-meaning uprightness of the Policeman. 

Mr. Blackwood observes the rules of the game of 
Imagining—that is to say, he takes care that all these 
iperedible adventures shall happen to real people. Nothing 
eould be more solidly real than the children: they have 
nothing in common with the sentimental cherubs beloved of 
novelists, they are living children with all the subtlety and 
infinite incomprebensibility of a child. We are amazed, 
again and again, by the truth of them—of Judy, who is vivid 
and introspective: “ I’ve got an Apocalypse,” says she; “ it’s 
simply frightfally exciting ”; of Tim, whose mind is touched 
with materialism : “ Why,” he asks, “ why does the butterfly 
fly so dodgy?” ; above all, of Maria, who is stout and uncom- 

mising, to whom “the entire universe belonged, because 
she sat still and with absolute conviction—claimed it.” But 
the children are surely not as old as their author would have 
us believe. Nowadays, when “education considers childhood 
a disease to be cured as hurriedly as possible,” a child of 
twelve gives her heart to nothing less prosaic than the routine 
of her school life, and would certainly despise Uncle Felix; 
and her parents would consider that he had a morbid influence 
on the young people. 

There is one unkind criticism which must be passed on this 

most delightful book. Mr. Blackwood, as was almost inevit- 
able, lets himself go now and then too far. It is so infinite a 
pity that, with all bis understanding, he should ever be affected or 
exaggerated: we are sorry for the extravagant emotions of the 
catching of the Night-Wind and of Tim’s particular adventure 
in the wood. When Mr. Blackwood acknowledges no limits 
and presses us too hard with his fanciful notion of wonder, when 
the children debate among themselves the why and whence of 
the whole cosmos, we are conscious of a shameful and Philistine 
desire to enforce on them some sound, old-fashioned religion, 
and even to say that children should be seen and not heard; 
fora while our sympathy is alienated, our interest is gone. 
Still, it is true that what is in the mind of a child is regulated 
by what is expected of a child, and the fact that Mr. Black- 
wood expects a great deal only increases our enjoyment of his 
work. Of the skill of his technique there can be no doubt: it 
is self-evident, since in the first sixty pages we follow in 
breathless excitement three separate nonsense stories told to 
the children, and we will forgive him all literary excess for the 
sake of the exuberant happiness of his book, the eternal 
happiness of youth, the intimate happiness of a home where, 
after the birth of Wonder, the children see Mother 
“in another light, touched with the wonder of the sun and stars. 
It was proper, of course, for her to have children, but they realised 
now that she contrived to make the whole world work somehow 
for their benefit. Mother not only managed the entire Household, 
from the dinner-ordering slate at breakfast to the secret whisper- 
ing with Jackman behind the screen at bedtime, or the long 
private interviews with Daddy in his study after tea: she leda 
magnificent and stupendous life that regulated every smallest 
detail of their happiness. She was for ever thinking of them and 
slaving for their welfare. The wonder of her enormous love stole 
into their discerning hearts. They loved her frightfully, and told 
her all sorts of little things that before they had kept concealed. 
There were heaps and heaps of mothers in the world, of course; 
they were knocking about all over the place; but there was only 
ene single Mother, and that was theirs.” 


yeal and 





The Captive. By Phyllis Bottome. (Chapman and Hall. 
€s.)—Miss Bottome is wise. She lifts us right away into the 
middle of her story. She gives us no opportunity to criticize, 
no time to feel bored: there we are, suddenly planted down in 
that extravagant, absurd studio in Rome. “ Here’s one of my 
friends,” she says in effect, “and here’s another. This is 
Gibson, and this is Pat, and this is dear Maisie. And here, in 
her pretty clothes, is Rosamund Beaumont, who has come from 
England to work at her painting and share Maisie’s lodgings.” 
Rosamund “ adored art”; but Maisie “ knew very little about 
people who adored art. She lived by it. ‘I suppose,’ she 
answered, ‘I'd adore it if I stopped to think about it.’” Here 
is fine material for a study in contrasting temperaments, and 
finely is the study made. Neither the atmosphere of 
Rosamund’s life nor that of Maisie’s is altogether right or 
happy, but the portraits of both girls are as true and as clever 
a8 any we have seen for a long time. 

The Kennedy People. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen and 
Co, 6s.)—Robert Kennedy, son of old Mr. Kennedy of the 
frm in Canonbury Square, has had. to auote his sister, 








“advantages that poor Pa never, never had.” He works at an 
office, produces an unsuccessful play, marries, and endows the 
world with a junior Kennedy. Since that is almost all the 
plot that we ean discover in Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, it is 
evident that he is coming to depend, for the value and interest 
of his work, more and more upon his skill as a genre painter. 
He is content to make leisurely progress from page to page, 
with no especial stirring of fortune or of emotion. His book 
is simply a series of detailed, realistic “interiors” in High- 
bury. There is no need to emphasize the fact that Mr. Pett 
Ridge is a clever artist; he is, among modern English writers, 
the finest exponent of his particular art. Yet somebow—and 
we hasten to blame the war for our lack of appreciation—we 
cannot keep up an unflagging interest in three hundred 
pages of so trivial matters, however delicate be the manner 
of their setting. 


READABLE Novets.—Susan Proudleigh. By Herbert G. 
de Lisser. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr. de Lisser’s story 
takes place in Jamaica and Panama. It is amusing, but 
certainly lacking in refinement and brilliancy——The Caves 
of Shend. By David Hennessy. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—This tale of crime is fairly ingenious; but it is much too 
long for so improbable a tale. The Highwayman. By H. C. 
Bailey. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A story most spirited, as is 
always Mr. Bailey’s work, of the open road and of a gallant 
hero and heroine in the reign of Queen Anne. Charles 
Quantrill. By Evelyn Apted. (Same publishers and price.) 
—This novel is very pleasantly written, but that does not 
atone for the fact that it is unquestionably dull. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


a oe 
[Netice in this column docs not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 





There is always something attractive about those books 
which are the work not of one man but of many, those wise 
books which bind together essays by different people on 
different aspects of one subject. Whatever may be their faults, 
they do at least possess a pleasant freedom from monotony. 
In Studies in Southern History and Politics (Humphry Milford 
for the Columbia University Press, 10s. 6d. net) this value 
is increased by the fact that all the writers who have taken 
part in the work are men who are expert in their subject: the 
essays are, without exception, able and convincing. The 
period with which they are concerned—the latter half of the 
nineteenth century in America—is one which we English 
people of to-day do not very readily understand: we find 
difficulty in contemplating with a mind free from prejudice 
the vexed questions of slavery and secession; we are at once 
too close to, and too far removed from, the problems which 
then beset the United States Government: it is a period which, 
if it is taught to us at all, is taught in terms of individual 
giants, not of national aspirations. So it was with some surprise 
that we found the book now under consideration to be not 
only interesting but absorbing. It treats of the recent 
political history of the Southern States from varying points 
of view; there are chapters on “ The Literary Movement for 
Secession,” on “The French Consuls in the Confederate 
States,” on “ Negro Suffrage in the South.” Sometimes, as 
in the essay on “ Grant’s Southern Policy,” it is a biograpby, 
sometimes a collection of statistics, sometimes a history pure 
and simple. It is altogether a book of distinction, which is 
only marred by a most ungrammatical index. 





There are four brilliant little illustrations in colour and a 
number of delicate half-tone photographs in With the Flowers 
and Trees in California (Grant Richards, 7s. 6d. net), andcertainly 
the fields of poppy, blazing with their yellow blossom, and 
the shivering boughs of the leafless smoke-tree are worthy of 
reproduction. The author, Mr. Charles Francis Saunders, 
knows and loves the country of which he writes. He begins 
his book with an interesting account of the history of 
botanizing along the Californian coast, and includes in it 
some amazing Indian recipes for the use of herbs and roots; 
we are especially attracted by a certain bulb known as amole, 
which may be used indifferently as hair-wash, food, or fish 
poison. But we fear that Mr. Saunders’s work may fall 


short of complete success, for it is too technical for the 
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enjoyment of the average general reader, yet not scientific 


enough to be adopted by experts in botanical knowledge. 





psychology; in Factors in Conduct (T. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 


net) he debates the same subject on ethical lines. He begins 
his study, in flat contradiction to the theories of Berkleyism, 


with the assertion that reality (which for the purposes of 


book he takes to be synonymous with the universe) is inde- 
pendent of our subjective knowledge of it, and goes on to 
prove that morality is the conduct which leads to the greatest 
harmony between reality and the self. The faults of the book 
are those which are common to almost all work of this kind : there 
is a tendency to involved sentences which arrive at no very 
evident goal, and an extravagant love of Latin words. If Pro- 
fessor Mark had not, by their use, produced a book full of care 
and interest, we would plead for a holiday for all such words as 
“personality” and “atmosphere”; for they are sadly over- 


worked. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——_—_>—_—— 

André (C. Saint-), A King’s Favourite: Madame du Barry and her Times 
from Hitherto Unpublished Documents, 8vo .............+ H. Jenkins) net 12/6 
Apuleius : The Golden ASS .........00...scescrscseereeteersesetseseees (Heinemann) net 5/0 


Arnold's Practical Commentary on the International Lessons, 1916 
(Oliphant) net 


Aytoun (BR. A.), City Centres of Early oa, cr 8v0 





















odder ‘e Stoughton) net 5/0 
Baker (G. P.), The Romance of Palombris and Pallogris...... (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Barrett (Dorothea), Neither Citizen nor Freewoman, Vol. I. (Treacher) net 3/6 
Baskerville (Beatrice), When Summer Comes Again, cr 8vo ...... (Simpkin) 6/0 
Beckett (8S. J.), The mg and Folk of Norway, 18mo ...... (Methuen) net 5/0 
Benson (A. C.,), Es and other Essays, cr 8vo...... (Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Beresford (R. and ca i" Poems by Two Brothers, cr 8vo ...(Macdonald) net 2/6 
Bithell (J.), Contemporary Belgian Literature, 8V0 ...........0.+ Unwin) net 7/6 
Blinded Soldiers and Sailors Gift Book, 4t0.............cccceeeeeeeees (Jarrold) net 3/0 
British Coal-Tar Industry : its Origia, Development, and Decline, 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 10/6 
Brown (2 yoy BUD vn cencsnsentgyssnesennscatiensensetved em Aa net 8/6 
Brown (E , The Real Billy hw the Life and Work of Rev. W. A. 
Sunday, b sateen eeenesinonns eccdnssnasencccecanseusnncatensend (Oliphant = 3/6 
Brown (Vv. ), Captain, cr 8vo . (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Burnet (D.), Poems, cr 8vo «.(Harper) net 5/0 
Catterall (R.), Gospel Messages for the Times, cr 8vo . ..(Jarrold) net 3/6 
Chambers (R. W.), Pathalie, NEO  cseusatnsnmiansnncetesqconcagaumudannedl (Appleton) 6/0 
Collins (A. F. , The Book of Wireless, Cr 8V0 ...........0c00ceee0s (Appleton) net 3/6 
Cone (Helen “i A Chant of Love for Noten and other Hcoms ewer net 2/6 
Corri (E.), Thirty Years a Boxing Referee, 8V0.............cccccesseee Arnold) net 10/6 
Couperus * » The Later Life, CF 8V0..........cc.cccrerersssssvevesseses (Heinemann) 6/0 
Crees (J. -), Didascalus Patiens: a Satire, a Medley, a Romance, cr8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Cunningham (J. C.) and Lancelot (W. H.), Soils and Plant Life as related 
Cd DATISTORBO, GF BIO coccccccesccsccccsrceccescecccsceccccccccesescosses (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Davies (O.), Dartmoor Prison Lyrics, cr 8V0 ............0« (E. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Devi (Shovona), The Orient Pearls: Indian Folk-Lore...... (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Oewey (J. and Evelyn), Schools of To-morrow, Cr BVO........+<0+0+ (Dent) net 5/0 
Ditchfield (P. H.), The Village Church, cr 8vo.......... eoceee ien""(Methuen) net 5/0 
Dixon (T.), The Foolish Virgin, cr 8V0 ...........c0sccsceecseseeeeseeesetens (Appleton) 6/0 
Dodd (Anna Bowman), Heroic France, cr 8vo .. — 4 \ heen net 4/6 
Drew (Joan H.), Embroidery and Design, 8V0.............c0000-+4 (I. Pitman) net 2/6 
Duncan (N.), Australian Byeways: the Narrative of a Sentimental 
ESE LET ET (Harper) net 7/6 
Edmund Dulac’s Picture-Book for the French Red Cross, 4to 
(Hodder ‘%& Stou ~ 9. net 3/0 
Edwards (G. W.), The Forest of Arden, with some of its es roy 8vo 
(Harrap) net 15/0 
Edwards (W.), Notes on English Literature: Part L, from Skelton to 
IT, BF BUD ccccesceccnseesccannsensvesceecesencengoqnscotovegmeere’ (Rivington) net 3/0 
Essays on Addison, by Johnson, Macaulay, and Thackeray, with Twelve 
Essays by Addison, TIED | sieiiieniisnistesahenadebiniabanill (Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen, illustrated by D. S. Walker, 
ITI hance stiditanes iahidnmtnanetneminitmntn isn sanesiaianimesnietevieniall (Harrap) net 60 
Farjenel (F.), Through the Chinese Revolution, 8vo ...... (Duckworth) net 7/6 
Farnol (J.), The Honourable Mr. Tawnish, cr deca gunanaei (Low) net 10/6 
Feouvre (Amy Le), Joan’s Handful, cr 8vo ..ee(Cassell) 60 
Field (C.), The British Navy Book, cr 8vo (Blackie) 3/6 
Filkin (B.), Falfi the Mystic, cr 8vo . (Rider) 6/0 
Finlay (P.), The Church of Christ : its Foundation and Constitution, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 2/6 
\ Forbes (N.), First Russian Book, cr 8vo ............ soutend Univ. Press) net 2/6 
“Francis (R.), The Story of the Tower of eames: oo (Harrap) net 20,0 
Geddes (P.), Cities in Evolution, 8vo ......... ..(Williams & Norgate) net 7/6 
Georgian Poetr: tort.  gpileacbaer sono cadet te (Poetry Bookshop) net 3/6 
Goodridge (G. R.), "French Composition for Students and Upper 
Forms, Ath Bordon of Syntax in French, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
Gosse (A. B.), The Civilization of the Ancient Egyptians ...... ey )not 50 
Gostling (Frances M.), Rambles about the Riviera, cr 8vo...(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Green (E. M.), The Laird of Glentyre: a Story of Scotland ...... (Dent) net 5/0 
Hadath (G.), ey, d PTD ccccnsnssecsesaseremenneceneesneemnengagl (Nisbet) 3/6 
Hadath (G.), The Outlaws of St. Martyn’s, cr 8v0 .............00-- (Partridge) 6/0 
———_ (J. B.), The Promise: a Tale of the Great North-West (Putnam) 6/0 
Hesiod: the Homeric Hymns and Homerica .................. (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Hobday (F, T. G.), Anaesthesia and Narcosis of Animals and Birds, 8vo 
(Bailliére) net 5/ 
Houston (R. A.), A Treatise on Light, 8¥0................ccc000e (Longmans) net 7/6 
Huebner (8S, 8.), Life Insurance: a Text-Book, cr 8vo... (is Mathes} net 7/6 
Johnson (Lionel), Poetical Works of, cr 8V0 .............00.4+ smifien} net 7/6 
Johnston (G. A.), An Introduction to Ethics, cr ore. wennsnal Cr sacmiline net 30 
Johnston's War Map of Europe, 1914-1915 ...... (W. & A. K, Johnston) net 3/6 
Kerofilas (C.), Eleft' es Venizelos : his Life and Work .. (Murray) net 3/6 
King (L. W.), A wey TK! Babylon, roy 8vo ......... (Ch atto & Windus) net 18/0 
Lascelles (G.), Thirty-five Years = the New Forest, 8vo......... (Arnold) net 126 
Lea (J.), Heroes of the Loy eee cinhiniseimnaddsceianiceamiemnetaatiatiind (W.C.0.) 3/0 
Lincoln (J. C.), Thankful’s Inheritance, cr 8v0 .. (Appleton) 6,0 
Lindsay (W. M.), Notae Latinae, 80 .......csesee0- (Camb. Univ. Press) net 21/0 
A EET LO (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Ludlum (w. ‘7 BIE BIER, GOD. ...comesesescnccovascsocsenensennel sae eee net 36 
McCormick (R.), ‘With the Rassian Army, ....(Macmillan) net 60 
Macpherson (S.), The Musical Education uf the “Child” “S. Williams) net 2/6 
Marsh (R.), Bri a SR a ee (Unwin) 6/0 
Martin (G,), Modern hemistry and its Wonders, cr 8vo............ (Low) net 7/6 
Me: a Book of Remembrance, cr 8vo .. (Unwin) zs 
/0 


Miles. (A, H.), Wars of the Olden Times: ‘Abraham to Cromwell.. .(3. Paul) 


Some time ago Professor Thiselton Mark published a critical 
consideration of human behaviour from the point of view of 


6d. 


his 





Moncrieff (C. E. Scott-), War Thoughts for the Christian Year, 18mo 
= “Bible Uoat The Rose CA ey cr 8vo ee 



















Posie from a * Royal acd en suggesting some Prasti tical al Lessons for 0: ) 
Time from the Life of the Blessed ¥i n Mary, cr 8vo.. nar we 
Solieed A, tee ate oc amen te enemas) 
Rannie (D. W.), The YoY of Style, cr8vo . fe 
Reece (T.) and Clifford (W. G.), Billiards, Svo 
Rhodes (G. ), Mind Cures, 1 Steen lea 
Sabatini (R.), The Banner of the Bull, cr 8vo ... -svveeee(Secker) 
Satow (E.), The Silesian Loan and Frederick the Great, 8vo 6o 
Oxford U Press) net 
Sears (Annie L.), The Drama of the Spicitnal Lite 8vo . (Marana) net lye 
Shawcross (J. P.), The Daily Biographer, 8vo................. (Skeffington) mst 
Some Phasesin the Life of Buddha: Taken ‘fon “ The Light of Ania nee at Se 
Songs with Music from “A Child's Garden of Verses,” on a = > 
— A ws C.), The City: its Finance, July, 1914, to July, 1915, and Fu % 












RT REPEL LL LN LLP SOLE LE E. 
mx... Cw. ), Belief and Practice, __ PRE a eeea te Menten sp 
Spier (R, E.), John’s Gospel: the Greatest Book in the World 18mo bad 






Stansbie (J. H.), Elementary Practical Metallurgy for ~—— i- 
Lee oa Se 
Stephens (J. ), The , ay of Seumas , cr 8vo;....., (Macurnill net 
Stevenson (Mrs. R. L.), Cruise of the ‘ Janet } lichol * amoug the la) tat. 
OF 8 IR EERO ES (Chatto & Windus) net 7% 
Stewart: ( A. L.), N ietzsche and the Ideals of Modern Germany(Arnold) net 7s 
Sykes (M.), The Caliph’s Last Heritage: a Short History wae the Turkish 
IN TOD acini ih nntniineh eseadtadaadandettaeiiiaiaid hited (Macmillan) net 29 
Taylor (H. C. C.), Goldoni: ‘a Biography, roy 8vo...(Chatto & Windus) net 160 
This England: an Anthology from her Writers...(Oxford Univ. Press) net ww 
Thomas (E.), The Life of the Duke of Marlborough(Chapman & Hall) net 10% 















Thornton (Mary Taylor), When Pan Pipes, cr 8V0 .............eesseessseees ( 
Tolly (C.), Earth Lays: Geological and other Moods, cr 8vo_ ...(Dent 
Tuckwell (J. H.), Religion an —'* WO. nrcsencsncncqnsnncescad (M Mathuen| net. 7s 





Tynan (Katharine), Since First I Saw Your Face, cr 8V¥o ...... (Hutchinson) 69 

















Vaizey (Mrs. George de Horne), The Inde ee of Claire ...... (R.T.3.) 36 
Wallace (M. W.), ‘The Life of Sir Philip Si ...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 106 
Wallis (A. F.), ee & GYPBY, CE BVO.......cesseereeessseresceeeesrenenees ( 

War Budget (The), Vol. IV., folio ...........+. seeemceneeneooelnn Chronicle) 

Warren (R.), A Text-Book of Surgery, roy BVO ........cceeceeee ne net és 
Watson (F. A The Story of the Highland x OD <cccteuel one net 59 
Watson (J. A. S.), Evolution, roy 810 ........ccccceccereecsereeseeeeeceees act} net 50 
Webster (Alice) —_ Crochet Work, BVO  ........ccccccores-seee (A er net 30 
Whiteing (R.), M. y Harvest, BVO .....0.0..ccscccceses (Hodder & Sicughten} net 106 
Whitley (W. T.), Thomas Gaiasborough, BVO ..... sconces (Smith & ae net 58 
Whitman (Walt), Leaves of Grass, cr 8vo (Harrap) net 26 
Year 1915 (The), 400 ........cccecceeees pigiabnanenerean sonceopseunnses weasel Bros) net 26 
















LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 
























PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
The IN DAILY USE IN THE 
OLDEST and STLL SCHWEITZER’S _— rovat courts o 
“The IDEAL EUROPE. 
PORE COCOATINA roraucoursan 
COCOA.” THE YEAR ROUND. 








FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, OR SUPPER. 







CAUTION The Proprietors of SCHWEITZER’S “ COCOA- 
es «TINA, “FAIRY COCOA,” Gc., beg to inform 
their clients that NONE of their products are manufactured ia 
GERMANY, they are a private ENGLISH COMPANY managed by 
a BOARD OF ENGLISH DIRECTORS, that all shares are held 
by relatives and connections by marriage of the late sole proprietor, 
CAPTAIN THOMAS EDWARD SYMONDS, R.N. 
















You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth ; to keep them in perfect condition; 
arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 
It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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“EMPIRE” 
Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 
me most comfortable material yet introduced. 
Absorbs moisture very rapidly. Dries very rapidly. 
Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. Write for 


, , : Price List 
Does not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples. 





MURPHY & ORR, 20 BELFAST, IRELAND: | © 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
- RED 

WHITE » BLUE 


° For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 


ROYA p | TOTAL FUNDS - £20,409,644. 


FIRE, Loss ” OF PROFITS, 

INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, "BURGLARY. 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD {1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES (24-28 Lombard ombard Street’ LONDON, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID eongeesecosccesooees --£118,000,000. 


APPOINTMENTS | VACANT AND WANTED. 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
TRUST will shortly APPOINT a HEAD-MISTRESS to the BIRKEN- 
HEAD HIGH SCHOO Salary £250 per annum and “7 itation fees.— 
APPLICATIONS should be made not later than THURSD , 28th October, 
to the Secretary of the Trust, Broadway | ca ‘Westminster, S.W., from 
whom further wentiouleas should be obtai idates before applying. 


‘eo UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN, 


Applications are invited for the post of oY (man or woman) 
= in cteoums and classification. 20 per annum, 
pplications to be addressed to the REGISTRA 


k= CHURCHMAN, unfit for military service, can 
render help to the men of H.M. Forces by working in rye 
HUTS during the war, Voluntary repared to preferred ; small iven if 
pm x ~~ must be pi to serve in any way od except 
rite in first outaee ¢ PREBENDARY Can WILE, D D.D., 
Ghareh may Headquarters, Bryanston Btreet, Marble Arch, London, W. 


ARM PUPIL.—Gentleman farmer has vacancy on well- 
known large farm in Northumberland for BOY, gentleman's son. 
commercial farming fens ve as under personal supervision. 

Special preparation for Colonial Healthy high situation. 
County society.—Box No. 712, The | RAL, q PWellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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A R E R 8. 
rs Pane IN ory wae —Trained Workers are wanted, _ 
“CAREERS” k giving & 1 information as to 








my 


— ducated o Price 1s. 6d.; post-free 1s. 9d.—Central 
ou u for the } Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTU RES, &c, 


Q22ZR WELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized i by. the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
bridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
Students are = for the Oxford Teachers’ Dip! wees the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certi: the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
istrosses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarsh of — 
£W to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. » ts 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three —— 
ctus from The PRINCIPAL, 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


v he Creighton Lecture for 1915-16 will be given at Bedford College a 

omen, Regent's Park, by the Hon. John W. Fortescue, M.V.O., at 5.30 p. 

eo November 2nd. The subject of meh Lecture will be “ England at War it in 
Centuries.” Admission free. Sat to be obtained from the 


Secretary, Bedford Co Regent’ bak 
: _— : Py aa HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 























LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Col and 
ls. The course of training extends over Syeum, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M: , Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘ennie, &c, 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 

A, ALEXANDER, P.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the — > Gymaastic Institute, 


Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 

Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 

Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. —Further particulars from the SECRET A RY. 


Pur PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as as Children’ s Nurses. Babies in Leone 
VERY LARGE DEMAND | FOR QUALIF IED NURSE 


pe ecu. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. 
Special attention given to training in Class Teaching and Lecturing. 
Apply for information and advice to Miss WILKIE, Head-Mistress, 
Women's Physical Training College, > as Polytechnic Institute, 
Chelsea, Telephone, 899 Western 


F® ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Inco porate ed), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Llus- 
Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Jourpemouth. 











TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Aduits 
and Boys taken in Residence oras Dail ils.— Prospectus and testi- 
monials ay free from Mr. A, C. SCHNE nu Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. ul 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS Al “AND COLLEGES. 


Ozvsen EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, _ WESTMINSTER, LONDON 
——— Telephone: ¥ Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarsorn Gray, 
Board aad Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hrit, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Mies C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCans 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistness: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, &t. Felix Sehool, South wold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual develop- 
ment. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14, 


A LADY has a few vacancies in her boarding- house for 
Students in connexion with one of the most ey London 
Schools, and would like to hear of French, Belgian, or English girls requiring 
a comfortable home and every educational facility. Large reception aud bed- 
rooms, tennis, ect sanitation, healthy situation. Terms 1}-2 guineas.— 
Apply, Box No. 752, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Lo n, W.C. 























ANSDOWNE HOUS E, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding School for Girls. Princip al, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 


OLY FAMILY COLLEGE.—Select BOARDING 
SCHOOL for a few YOUNG LADIES, Advantages in language: 
reparing for Oxford Locals, Matriculation. London University, Music and Art 
Ecrminations, Individual attention special feature.—Apply, SUPERIORESS, 
Enfield. 


T. MARGARET ’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinb and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorough General Education on ern Lines. Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. SPRING TERM BEGINS on Rng ay 
JANUARY i4th. Prospectus and full par on app 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


M AA OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, | Frognall, ‘HAMPSTEAD. 
health an 




















HIGH-CLASS 5 FOR GIRLS.—Exce peptone advantages. 
Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
the development of character. Pupils i for advanced 

quuasiaetiena. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyzil C. 
Bardsley, Hon, Sec., C.M.S., and othera.— Apply PRINCIP AL f for Prospect 


DENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea oo 
monntain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters, Gaies, 
riding, ewimming. Through express trains to London and the North,— 
Principals: The Misses SAL ES. 





ARIS SCHOOL NOW IN HAMPSTEAD. — Mile. 

EXPULSON, 4 Belsize Park Gardens, receives afew GIRLS for thorough 

French education, Only French ken. Best Professors for music and 
accomplishments. Home life. Excellent references. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


SCOTT, M.A 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { ¥ Mine MOLYNEUX, M.A, 
Good modern education; country life. New A sp wan grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home Schoo!, 

with thorough education forGentlemen’ s Daughters only. Entirecharge of ( hik 

dren with mtsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4mins.from 
sea,—F or Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Mise Wiltshier, 
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1U DOR HALL. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., Loudon, 
Founded 1350. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Loudon. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


w. 


Pp RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Specin! atten. 
tion to languages, English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ donditom, 


66 guineas a year. ded 
{\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
%4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


_earees, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 

Private Residential School for Girls. 

Scholarship, available {¥ three years, on application to Principal. 

AUTUMN TERM ENDS DEC, 2l1st. Tele. ‘* Watford 616." 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a 

School. Large Playing-flelds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 

Swimming, &&. TERM began on THURSDAY, 23rd SEPTEMBER. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
‘MICHAELMAS TERM began on THURSDAY, September 16th. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


IS AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHE 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON wee 
olnie the management ¢ re Comantites appointed by the Teachers Qeitg, 
ege of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Associati fata Gui 
Mietresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. Association of Assistant. 
The Agency has been established for 


the pu of 
Gnd work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have thse eneter te 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses" bom 
Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3pm, 
ents should be arranged. ’ 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliaig 


When possible special appoin 


SjCHOOLS s- 
information respecting Schools, Tuto: 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full parciocatiseal 


their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, be 
pwurons a 





of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY Ltd. 
Educational Agents, who are ly responsible t 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and th: wr the 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


CHOOLS FoR BOYS anv GIRLs§. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, ‘ 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up- 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will ¥ 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH, 
ENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district poms, and rough idea of fees should be gives, 
*Phone, write, or call. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. . 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite soptientions from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
— ES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Privaty 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on ptotice. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 











Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 
AUTUMN TEBM BEGAN FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL. 

FOUNDED 1618. 


Endowed Public School. Tuition Fees, 215 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial neighbourhood near the sea. Good professional education, with leaving 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cadet Cor 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ANNUALLY IN SEPTEMBER, 
For Prospectus apply H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
JFAILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 9th, 10th, 11th, 1915. 





TEN Entrance Scholarships, value from £25 to £50 per annum. 
THREE Scholarships and various grants for sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars apply te the BURSAR. 


kK ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA. 

_ TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on 
December llth, 1915, will be held on November 30th and following days.— 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


Jj ASTBOURN &E COLLEG E. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


CUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). 














Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern schoo! buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—F ull particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 


“*TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Playing 


Fields—Swimming Bath. Next term will begin Thursday, January 20th, 1916, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cautab. — 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 184. 

Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required, Full particulars 

with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 

EGE. 


) O V E R mm * 
SCHOLARSUIP EXAMINATION, NOV. 18th, 19th, 20th. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum. Two Astley 
Scholarships 210 per annum. One Day Boy's Scholarship £10 10s, per 
annum.—For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, MA., Head-Master. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SEORETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching, Six Months’ Coarse from 

an date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
2Z NGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W, 














HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, en aa W. = Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


Sy ts &c.—Information and Advice as to choice of 

SCHOOLS, TUTORS, COACHES, &c. (in all parts) for BOYS or GIRLS 
sent gratis on application to The GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, 
and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


VHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Pro tuses aud 
full ticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please meution age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
ae ag in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Childrea, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and warm and gives 


lasting wear. It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 
greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops. 
Write for patterns direct to Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, 
SCOTLAND. 


K PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been apoctity erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.— Apply W. HABOLD 
GRISHWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


} ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 
sent without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of 
case and terms to the NERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. | It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. es 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woolward, 
F.R.3, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets, B.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, ‘‘ Blattis been very effective.’’ Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. _ 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, mauages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per ceuh 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


ss NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzanr Memorit), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron : . Tur Kina. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve {njuries and shock are being treate1. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
aunuities for relatives or friqnds, are invited to write to the Secret uy (oe 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES Ff UND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 





























Treasurer; ‘Tus Eart or Haprowsr, Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamirtom 
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The Silence of Efficiency 





HE silence of a Daimler Car 

is a tribute not only to the 

Sleeve Valve Engine but to 
the perfection of design and work- 
manship throughout the chassis. 


A “tick-over"—to read many ad- 
vertisements — seems to be an 
achievement in some motors. The 
Daimler Sleeve Valve Engine does 

t “tick” or “ chatter.” It is silent, 
and remains silent after long wear. 





TULLE 


i 


Insomnia 


The Dread of Restless Nights. 
Siem is a periodic resting condition of the body, and 


especially to the nervous system. Insomnia or Sleeplessness 

causes not only great annoyance, but by interfering 
with the natural rest, deprives the person of full activity 
during the daytime and becomes a serious menace to the 
health. Broken nights often produce insomnia. In Old Age 
particularly the tendency to sleep soundly usually diminishes. 
Care with regard to the diet is essential; this will remove some 
of the causes of insomnia. Late meals should be avoided as they 
frequently cause Dyspepsia, and the attendant discomfort which 
disturbs the rest. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a never-failing comfort 
in such cases. So striking has been the unsolicited testimony as 
to the efficacy of the ‘Allenburys’ Diet in affording an easily 
digested last meal at night, that it will be found surprisingly helpful 
in combating sleeplessness. A cupful after going to bed usually 
proves all that is necessary to ensure quiet and refreshing sleep 
and digestive rest. 





A Complete and Easily Digested Food. 








COVENTRY 
London Showrooms : 
Hike Derr. : 


BigMInGHAM 








The Daimler Co., Ltd. 


27-28 PALL MALL, S.W, 
Store St., Tottenham Court Rd., W.C, 


Daimler House, Paradise Street 


Tor MN EL EO MUON TTT TT 


QDUGADUNNGOONO Caan NSEN aUENNNENNNTATDTY 


end 


BriGuTon one ma St. John’ s Road, Hove 
Bristot eee 00 6r Victoria’ Street 
CARDIFF ... < Park Strect | 
Lreps ese Harr’son » Gaon, Sapee 
MANCHESTER ... eve ove ow ansgate | | 
BOSWCASTLE nn cs tse "St. Mary’s Place || nourishment. 
NOTTINGHAM 44 ss os os 98 Derby Road | | 
| 
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THE NATIONAL 


SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), ¥ 


A Complete, 
Palatable and Res- 
toretive Food. 
R Prepsred. 
Digested, 





OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2s. 4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 


5 00 
10 


Bon. Vi “4 Sontae . 
Membe i * mee & 


BRANCHES 





© the 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universa/l Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Associates, with Seaton 
and Journal... .. 
The Siiecasesien ot Ladies and Members of the Territorial en is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


4 
and safety ena 


2 s, 4. 
1010 0 
PS Supplied in 
Tins at 1/6, 3/- 
5 0 and 6/- each, of 
all Chemists. 














complete 

whole wheat in a partially predigested form, it is pleasant to the taste, is 

easily digested and enjoys an immense advantage over the usual invalids’ 

foods, viz.—it does not require cow's milk to be added, but is instantly 
prepared for use by gdding boiling water only. 


Wier’ 4 Large Sample sent Free on request. 








The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a unique concentrated food that provides 
P. 


repared from pure, rich, full-cream milk and 





ro er OC 






Ya the Hospitel ead 
Sickroom. For the 



























Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37 Lombard St., London, E.C. 


lovelid, Conve 
escent, Dyspeptic 
and the Aged the 
“Allenburys Dies 
40 lodispeasabie. 









mediately by 
adding boiling 
water only. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Copyright 

















THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovrsing Pace (when available) 14 Gurweas, 
.£1212 0 








tieineenaneeiadieieanetanset 2 
Page (Colamm).. 6 0 
Ww mn (Thi P 440 
Half Narrow Column Page) 220 
er Narrow Column 110 
umn (two-thirds width of 
Se AE RE RC . 880 
resumen 
Outside we ~ £1616 0 
| ese aieeteaamammeiane Mil 0 


Fr ~ 
aon (45 words)and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5e.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
K (containing on an average twelve words). 
bow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
an half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
cross two — columns, two-thirds width of 
ge, 16s. an inch. 
Broad columnfollowing “Publications of the Week,” 
lds. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisments according to space. 
t. 


Terms: ne 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The “SPECTATOR.” 


—_—-— 


Terms of Subscription, 
PaYaB_e m Apvaxce, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom oe eee - 21 86...0143..,072 

Including postage to ong 
of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan,&. .. «. #£1126.,,0163.,082 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Aurrep Everson. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to ALFRED Everson, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tue Puptisner, “Spectator” Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The qualit 


Per Dozen. 
Bots, §-Lvis, 


y 
of this wine will be found eee 146 8/3 


wine usually sold at much 


sT. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ban A superior to wine 
usually 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas 
ing pumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Down Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Hots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dosen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street 


17/6 9/9 
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MAN 


* FORTIFY ° 


THYSELF. 





IF MEN BUT REALIZED THE AVALANCHE 
OF DANGER POISED ON THE EDGE OF A 
VIOLENT COLD, THEY WOULD SEEK, AND 
EARNESTLY, THAT PREVENTION WHICH IN 
TRUTH IS SAFER FAR THAN THE SUREST CURE, 





Prices from 


27/6 


Minimum 


Wei-ht. 


IS A VERITABLE FORTRESS AGAINST A COLD. 


The “Kylcold” Skin Vest is made from Woolly 





Lambskins, hygienically dressed and fashioned with a pur- 


pose, ‘‘ that of fortifying the body against the cold.” 


How 





successfully it does this may be judged from a free 


inspection of its many merits. 


It is made 


in sizes to 


suit every man and is an ‘‘all-over” gilt investment. 


PITHER & SON, 


Why not learn more about it ? 
CASTLE CARY, 


BATH. 

















eet. 





359—42/- 





Another pair of No. 359. 


M A 


NY officers are preparing for the Winter 


campaign by ordering another pair of 


Lotus Welted - Veldtschoen, 


Here are some comments: “I 


Lotas 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots. 


No. 359. 
For, all who have tried these boots say that 
they are waterproof, larl-wearing, and com- 
fortable. 
in them in melted slush all day and did not 
even suffer from cold feet”; “their condition 
is as good as new after a month's hard wear”; 
“T put them on sew, did a 17 mile march, and 
got through without a blister or even tired 


stood 


Agents everywhere, 














eared: 


HELP 
WOUNDED. 


H.M. THE QUEEN HAS NOMINATED oyp 
ORGANISATION TO BE THE CENTRAL DEPOT 
SURGICAL BRANCH, QUEEN MARY'S NEEDLE. 
WORK GUILD, AND WE ARE THE OFFICIAL 
DEPOT REGISTERED BY THE WAR OFFICE. 


THIS, THE LEADING DEPOT, 
GIVES 


All Bandages and Comforts 
FREE to the Hospitals. 


We do not make a charge of any kind. 


EVERY PENNY YOU SEND 
GOES TO BUY MATERIALS ! 


ALL THE WORK IS DONE VOLUN. 
TARILY BY OVER 2,000 WORKERS, 
THE EXPENSES ARE MET BY THE 
WORKERS WITH A_ SEPARATE 
MAINTENANCE FUND. 


AVE you sent a little money ? If not, please do 

H sonow. We also need ward shirts, pyjamas, 

socks, bed jackets, pillows, and hot-water 

bottles. Help us in this great work, please. Every- 

thing is supplied free of cost to our soldiers and those 

of our Allies. All the work is done voluntarily. Every 

penny subscribed spent in material. Everything you 
send reaches the wounded quickly. 


Come and see what is done with the money and articles 
that are so kindly sent to us. See the splendid work 
our women are doing in making bandages, &c., for our 
wounded soldiers. See what men can do in making 
splints, packing cases, &c. All volunteers. Come and 
see, and give all you can spare. Know that you, too, 
helped to make a soldier suffer less pain and helped to 
bring him back to health and happiness. 


We have now on hand 72 appeals from the Dardanelles, 
Persian Gulf, France, Belgium, and Home Hospitals. 


WILL YOU HELP? IF SO— 
SEND A _ LITTLE NOW. 


Union of purpose is our Great Cause. 
Over a hundred Depots and Work 


Guilds are working with and for us. 


We need a cheque for £100 badly. 
Will you send it? 


Please make cheques payable 
to the Honorary Secretary, 
ST. MARYLEBONE WAR HOSPITAL SUPPLY DEPOT 
CENTRAL DEPOT, SURGICAL BRANCH, QUEEN 
MARY'S NEEDLEWORK GUILD, 2. CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


COMMITTEE : 
The Countess of Cromer, Miss Ethel McCaul, R.R.C, 
The Mayor of St. Marylebone, Sir Rickman Godlee, Bart, 


W. S. A. Griffith, Esq., M.D., K.C.V.O., 

Chairman, Sir Thos. Barlow, Bart. 
Sir Wm. Watsen Cheyne, Bart., K.C.V.O., 

C.B., P.R.C.S., Dr.Frederick Taylor,P.R.C.P., 


Miss D. Benjamin, 
E. J. Marshall, Esq., 
F. A. Juler, Esq., 


and others. 
Honorary Auditors: Messrs. DELOITTE, PLENDER, 
GRIFFITHS & CO. 
Bankers : 


THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK (LTD), (ST. MARYLEBONE BRANCH). 


Jas. Boyton, Esq., M.P., 
Mrs. Penton, 
The Hon. Lady Keppel, 
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indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows 
and Orphans War Fund. 


Under the Distinguished Patronage or 


Tse Most How. Marquis axp Mar- 
cuIONESS OF WE. 
Tae Er. How. tHE Lonp Maror oF 
pow awp THE LaprY Maroress. 
Hse Gnace THE Ducugss or MagL- 


a. ASQuITs. 
ty Hon. A. J. Batrour, P.C. 
tux Rr. Hon. AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
P.C., axp Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Tre Br. Hox. D, Luorp George, 
P.C. 

LENCY THE JAPANESE 
a axp Mapame Ivovre. 
His Hicsayess Aca Sir Svuttan 

Musamman Suan, AGa Kuan. 
Tue Rr. How. Lonp Reapine (Lord 
Chief Justice). 
Tur Sen. tue Eart Curzon. 
uc Rr. Hox. Lonp LaMincTon 4ND 





Tae Rr. How. rae Ear. Cromer. 

Tus Banoyess CEDERSTROM (Mme. 
Adelina Patti), 

Lapy CoLiey. 

Tue Rr. Hox, Lorp Heapier. 

Tue Rr. Hon. Sin J. West Riverway. 

Lzoro.p vs RoruscuiLp, ~. 

Tae East oF Rona.psuay, M.P, 

Tue Hoy. Ausrey Hersert, M.P, 

Sie Faanx Camrppecet Gates, 

Sir Danie. Mackinnon Hamitton, 

Lawrence Curniz, Esq. 

Joun Poiies, Esg., LL.D. 

re JewetL BeENwNetr, 

Siz AnunpseL Taco ARUNDEL, 

Lr.-Con. Str Davin Barr, 

8. S. Toorsury, Esq. 

Sir WittiaM Ovens CLarE, 

Sim James Witson. 


Esq., 








Lapy LamincToN, &c., &e., 





“Let the rich man give according to his riches, and the poor 
man that which he hath.” 


Five Reasons Why You Should Help this Fund :— 


BECAUSE, East though East, and West though West, the twain 
joined hands in death. 

BECAUSE these Muslim Indian Soldiers left 2 warm Indian 
climate to suffer the rigours of a European winter campaign. 

BECAUSE, although Muslim, they placed their British citizen- 
ship foremost and fought for the solidarity of the Christian 
British Empire. 

BECAUSE YOU cannot permit the Widows and Orphans of 
those who have gallantly fallen to suffer. 

BECAUSE “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends,” 





Cheques and Postal Orders, payable “Indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows and 
Orphans War Fund,” and crossed ‘London City and Midland Bank,”’ Law 
Courts Branch, and forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, DUSE MOHAMED, 158 
Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 
THE HON. RAJAH SIR MOHAMED ALI MOHAMED 
has undertaken the distribution of the Fund in India through a Committee he 
is organising for the purpose. 


LONDON & SOUTH-WESTERN 


RAILWAY SERVANTS’ ORPHANAGE 
WOKING, SURREY. 





Founded 1885 by the REV. CANON ALLEN EDWARDS, M.A. 





Patrons, 

H.RM. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 

RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., LL.D, 

RT. LON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G., K.T., P.C. 

President and Trustee.—SIR CHARLES J. OWENS, 

Trustees. 

RT. HON. VISCOUNT MIDDLETON, P.C., D.L., J.P. 

SIR WILLIAM W. PORTAL, Bart., D.L. H. W. DRUMMOND, Esq. 

REV. CANON ALLEN EDWARDS, M.A, 

Hon. Treasurer.—Carr. SIR FREDERICK FITZWYGRAM, Bart, 
Hon. Auditors,—A. E. NEWHOOK, Esq., and R. G. DAVIDSON, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary.— A. W. SZLUMPER, Esq. 

Chairman of Board of Management.—DOUGLAS EVE, Esq. 
General Secretary.—Mr. H. G. WARNE, 


A HOME FOR THE FATHERLESS CHILDREN 
of South-Western Railway Servants, 


On whose Voluntary Contributions and those of the Public it is 
mainly dependent. 

The only Railway Servants’ Orphanage in tlhe South of England, 

£21 will support a child in the Institution for one year, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
for maintenance of 140 Orphans in the New Home at Woking opened in July, 
1909, by H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany. 


Subscriptions and donations i 
gratefully received by the Secretary, The 
Orphanage, Woking. ; 


Legacies for strengthening the Endowment Fund are earnestly invited, 
£100 endows a cot, 








Hon. Treasurer: 





FIVE CUINEAS ANNUALLY CONSTITUTES A LIFE COVERNOR. 


Help Suffering 
Poland 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN 
POLAND FUND 


(THE SENIOR FUND FOR RELIEF OF THE STARVING 
AND HOMELESS PEOPLE OF POLAND). 


War, with its iron tramp, has 
crushed the fair land of Poland. 


An area seven times the size of Belgium has been ravaged 
four times by the Germans. Millions are homeless and starving. 
Old men and women have lost the roofs over their heads, and 
when children stretch out their thin arms crying for bread, their 
mothers can only answer with tears. 

The spectre of hunger has cast its withering hands over the 
vast land between the Niemen and the Carpathians. Workmen 
have lost their work, for all the workshops and factories are shut. 
The plough is rusting for want of use, for the labourer has been 
robbed of tools and seed. Epidemics have spread throughout the 
country, and the domestic hearth is extinguished. 


HAS POLAND THE RIGHT TO 
YOUR HELP ? 


Yes; every nation has this right in the name of humanity. But 
Poland has the right also in the name of her historic past. 
During centuries Poland was the messenger of progress, the 
defender of the oppressed. Wherever great disasters struck the 
peoples, bringing hunger and need, Polish offerings flowed thither. 
Let the Polish towns and villages spring to life again from their 
ruins! Let Polish hearts know other feelings than pain, let the 
voice of Poland not only speak ina sigh! Let Polish mothers be 
able to give their children something more than tears! 

The Great Britain to Poland Fund, which the Empress Marie 
Féodorovna has placed under the Russian Red Cross, has a 
deputation working behind the Russian lines, and no part of the 
money it has collected has passed through German or Austrian 
hands, 


Twenty Shillings will keep 20 people from 
starvation for a week. 








Committees have been established in all the principal Cities 
of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons: 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 

His Excellency Sir G. W. BUCHANAN 
(British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
at Petrograd). 

Chairman of the London Committee: 
PRINCESS BARIATINSKY 
(Now in Russia distributing proceeds of the Fund). 
Acting Chairman: The LADY BYRON. 
Hon, Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esj4. 
Hon. President: 

The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 

The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee : 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 
Hon. President Glasgow Commiltee: 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
Patrons Liverpool Committee: 
The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL, 
The EARL OF DERBY. 





EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 

Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London, 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK. 

64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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HELP THE 
WOUNDED 
SERBIANS 


THE 


Wounded Allies 


Relief Committee’s 


MILITARY HOSPITAL 
AT KRAGUJEVATZ 
WITH 600 BEDS 


will now be taxed beyond 


its utmost capacity. 


We have just despatched a 
further contingent of nuvses, a 
surgeon-radiographer, and com- 
plete X-Ray apparatus. 


URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


FUND 





Please send contributions to The Hon. 
Treasurer, WOUNDED ALLIES RELIEF 
COMMITTEE, T. O. Roberts, Esq., The 
Manager, London County and Westminster 
Bank, 217 Strand, London, W.C, 





a 


—., 


The V.T.C. Handbook, 





The OFFICIAL HANDBOOK of the 
Volunteer Training Corps, PUBLISHED by the 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, is now ready— 


Price 6d. net, 7d. post free, 


All the Regulations emanating frox both 
the War Office and the Executive and Military 
Committees of the are contained 
therein, and its 100 pages provide a complete 


Association 


vade mecum for the Volunteer. 


There is a complete index for reference 
purposes. 
To be obtained at all booksellers and at Messrs. W.H. SMITH & SON'S Bookstall, 


and Shops; Messrs. WYMAN & SONS, 29 Breams Buildings, and at their 
Bookstalls, end at the 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION VOLUNTEER TRAINING Corps, 
Headquarters—Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice, W.C. 






— - 


ONE 10c 


DO YOU KNOW that hundreds of publishers 

would be glad to send you a 
free sample copy of their Magazine if they only knew your 
address? It is our business to furnish Publishers only with 
the names of intelligent magazine readers. If you will write your 
full address VERY plain and send us ONLY 10 cents (in Silver) 
or money order we will send your name to several hundred 








YEAR’S SUPPLY 
OF MAGAZINES 


publishers within a year, who will send you FREE sample copies 
of hundreds (yes several hundreds) of the leading Standard 
Magazines, Farm Papers, Poultry Journals, Story Magazines, 


Reviews and Weekly Papers, Mail Order and Trade Publications, 
Housekeeping Magazines, Fashion Journals, Llustrated Maga- 
zines, and in fact about all kinds of high-grade interesting 
magazines coming to you in most every mail for over a year 
and all for ONLY 10 cents (in silver). 


WE-DO-AS-WE-SAY 


so send a silver dime at Once and your name will go on our next 
month's circulating list and you will be greatly surprised at the 
results as we assure you that you will be more than well 
pleased with the small investment. And you WILL NEVER 
regret it. Address the Magazine Circulating Co., Box 524, 
Boston, U.S.A. Circulating Dept. G6". DON’T fail to write 
YOUR full address EXTRA plain. We have something in store 
for you—as a real surprise—if you will please let us know in what 
paper you saw this advertisement. 





Just Published. <A book to read, re-read, and study. 65s. net 


MEDITATION 


By ARTHUR LOVELL 


Author of “Ars Vivendi,” &c. 
CONTENTS : 


Chap. Chap. 

I. Chaos of Modern Thought. V. Subjective Aspect. 

Il. Practice of Meditation. Fresh Interpretation of Cli istianity. 
Ill, Balance. VI. Symbolism and Ritual. 
IV. Objective Aspect. VIL. Superman. 


** Carefully reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.”—The Scotsman. 
“ An inspiriting and invigorating book.""—Manchester Courier. 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LONDON. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
A SPECULATION ON 
HYPOTHESIS IN RELIGION 


By SIR EDWARD RUSSELL. 
PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 


Tue Times.—* Two thoughtful essays.” } 

Tue Pat. Maui Gazetts.—“‘Sir Edward Russell is well and widely 
known as a hard and deep thinking man. He has now put fourth in his ows 
vital and vigorous style some thoughts upon the reality of religion, as the 
outcome of his ripe experience. His wish is to save all subjective spiritual 
realities from the shipwreck that seems to be coming upon their objective 
existence as definite dogmas. This is the scientific method carried exper 
mentally into spiritual matters. It is, indeed, a striking and a suggestive 
thought, that may help certain types of mind,” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF 
BALKAN PROBLEMS IN THEIR RELATION 
TO THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. By M. I. 
NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., Editor of the Scottish Geographical 
Magasine. Maps. 78. 6d. net. 

# A thoughtful and brilliant piece of work.”—Globe, 


ATTILA AND THE HUNS. 21, 


EDWARD HUTTON, Author of “Ravenna.” With Map. 


6s. net. 


interesting summary of an important phase of history.”” 
“aye . —Land and Water. 


THE NORTH-WEST AMAZONS. 
By THOMAS WHIFFEN, F.R.G.S., F.R.AT. Fully Ilus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. net. 

An elaborate and intensely interesting study of little-known tribes.” — Field. 


A DEFENCE OF ARISTOCRACY. 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A book which no thinking man can refuse to take seriously,””"—Globe, 


CITIZENS TO BE. 4 Social study of Health, 
Wisdom and Goodness, with special reference to Elementary 
schools. By M. L. V. HUGHES. With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Murrueap. 48. Gd. net. 


“An exceedingly interesting and a very well-written criticism of modern 
English elementary education.’’— Westminster Gazette 


Constables Russian Library. 
Under the Editorship of STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


1. THE SWEET-SCENTED NAME. 
By FEDOR SOLOGUB. With an Introduction by Srsruzn 
Granam. 4s. 6d. not. 

“Fall of vivid and dramatic pictures of life.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


2, WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Three Conversations. By VLADIMIR SOLOVYOF, With 
an Introduction by Srepuen Granam. 48. 6d. net. 

“A real contribution to Anglo-Russian intimacy.’’—Observer, 


The Heath Robinson Christmas Book, 
THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for 


a Land Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Illustrated | 
with 8 Full-page Plates in Colour and 95 in Black and White by | 
W. Hearn Ropinson. Feap. 4to. Cloth gilt. 6s. net, 
Also in full embossed leather, boxed, 12s. 6d. net. 


CLEAR | WATE RS. Trouting Days and Trouting 


Ways in Wales, the West Country, and the Scottish Border- 
land. By A. G. BRADLEY, Author of “Other Days,” &c. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

“This fine and cheerful book.”’—Outlook, 


AFFIRMATIONS. py naAvetock ELLIS 





Author of “The World of Dreams,” &c. A New Edition with 


a New Preface. 6s. net, 


“A great book. . . ibuti 
ho ank of Bin. Chane & Ge ctaly of tho greatest of all ante, 


JUSTICE AND THE CHILD. By 
DOUGLAS PEPLER, Author of “Tho Care Committee,” &ec. 
3s. 6d. net. 


“ Sets forth in a elear and straightforward wa 
y the methods adopted to 
Prevent and cure criminality among children.” —Church Times, 


WAR TIME. Verses. By sir OWEN SEAMAN, 


Editor of Punch. Feap. 8vo. Second Edition. Paper, 1s. net. 


BELGIUM’S AGONY. 
VERHAEREN. 3s. 6d. net. 


* More and more clearly M. Verhacren emerges from the present conditions 
as the voice of Belgium.”’—Times, 


By EMILE 


ARE WE READY? A Study of the Prepared- 
ness for War in the United States of America. By H. D. 
WHEELER. 6s. net. 


“Indicative of the sudden impetus which has been given to enlightened 
American opinion by the present conflict.”— Westminster Gazette, 


PEACE AND WAR IN EUROPE. 
By GILBERT SLATER, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ His analysis is acute and searching.” —Times, 


PAN-AMERICANISM. 4 Porccast of the 
Inevitable Clash between the United States and Europe’s 
Victor. By ROLAND G. USHER, Author of “ Pan- 
Germanism.” 8s. 6d. net. 

“ A remarkably interesting book.’’—Evening Standard, 


FICTION 


THE FORTUNES OF GARIN. 
JOHNSTON. 6s. 


TROUBLED TRANTON. by W.E. NORRIS. 6s. 


* A very pleasing, very entertaining novel.”—Obdserrer. 


THE CHORUS. by SYLVIA LYND. 6s. 


THE FIELD OF HONOUR. by H. FIELDING. 
HALL. 3s. 6d. net. 
* Exceptional tales, beautifully written.”—Evening Standard, 


ANGELA’S BUSINESS. 
HARRISON. 6s. 


* There is no question of it as a book to be read.”"—Punch, 


MILLSTONE. by HAROLD BEGBIE. 6s, 


| *“ Strong and artistic.”—Evening Standard, 


JAUNTY IN CHARGE. By Mrs. 
WEMYSS. 6s. 
“In ‘ Jaunty in Charge’ Mrs. George Wemyss is just as delightful as ever.” 


—Evening Standaid, 
HYSSOP. by MT. H. SADLER. 6s. 


“*Hyssop” has honesty of purpose, freshness of view, keen interest in 
the oustionsll and intellectual problems of life.”—New Statesman. 


IN A DESERT LAND. 
HAWTREY, 6s. 


* A novel far above the ordinary stanJard."—Times, 


A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET. py 
GOTTFRIED KELLER. 3s. Gd. net. With an Introduc- 
tion by Eprrn WuHarron. 


“There is no exaggeration in Mrs, Wharton’s comparison of Keller's poctic 
intensity with some of the magical things in Shakespeare.’’— Times, 


THE DEVIL IN A NUNNERY. 
4s. 6d. net. 
**Told with imagination and art.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 








By MARY 


By H. SYDNOR 





GEORGE 


By VALENTINA 


By F. 0. MANN, 





|THE RECORD OF NICHOLAS FREYDON. 
Anonymous. 6s. 
“This very real and impressive autobiography.” —Academy, 


| 
| i 
. 





LEARNING TO COOK. sy mos. cs. 
PEEL, Author of “ Marriage on Small Means.” 3s. Gd. 


“ oe of the most valuable guides to economy which have appeared siace tho 
gan.’’— Evening Standard, 





CONSTABLE’ & CO. Ltd. 


10 Orange Street W.C, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


COLLECTED EDITION. 


The Works and Life of Walter Bagehot. 
Edited by Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 10 vols. (Works 
9 vols.,-Life 1 vol.) 8vo. £3 15s. net. ‘The “ Works” 
only will also be supplied, priee £3 7s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus sent on application. 

*," The Life of Walter Bagehot. By his Sister-in-law 
(Mrs. RusseLt Barrineton). With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. (In the original binding.) S8vo. 12s. Gd. net. (1914.) 

“We could imagine much worse fates than being shut up in a 
Igdgo in some vast wilderness with nothing to read but this 
lfbfary of miscellaneous literature.”—Glasgow Herald. 








Messrs. LONGMANS’ CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1915. 


The Book of the Thin Red Line. By Si 
HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “The Book of the Blue Sea.”’ 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 38 Illustrations in Black-and- 
White by Stantey L. Woop. Crown 8vo. Gilt top, 5s. net. 

“Six stories of the military adventures of such men as Robert 

Blakeney, John Colborne, Harry Smith, James Outram, &c., which 

should appeal to every boy in the Kingdom.” 

—Army and Navy Gazette. 





Conduct and the Supernatural : the Norrisian 
Prize Essay for 1913. By the Rev. LIONEL SPENCER 
THORNTON, of the Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“This book is heartily welcome, It deals with a problem of 
vast importance. . . . Mr. Thornton’s bright and lucid manner 
should attract readers. . . . Much more there is in this volume 
on which we should like to comment, but limits of space preclude 
it. We can but call our readers’ attention to this new writer. He 
is one who is likely to go far. He is lucid and self-controlled, and 
has a yoome of architectonic arrangement coupled with an easy 
style. . . . Furthermore, he is always urbane.” —Athenwum. 


Practicable Socialism. 
S. A. and Mrs. S. A. BARNETT. 
6s. net. 





Papers by the late Canon 
New Serizs, With 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 





On Staying at Home, and other Essays. 


By the Author of “Times and Days,” &. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY—New Votuvume. 
The Pilgrims of Hope, and Chants for 
Socialists. By WILLIAM MORRIS. Imp. I6mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. soumenanta 3s. net. 





Is Venus Inhabited? By C. E. HOUSDEN, Member 
British Astronomical Association, With Diagrams. Crown 
8vo. 1s, 6d. net. 


A NEW TALE FOR GIRLS. 


The Grand Duchess Benedicta. Story with 
a Plot. By A. E. BURNS. With Coloured Wrapper and 
Frontispiece, and 8 Illustrations in Black-and-White by T. 
Barnes, junr. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 
No. 454. OCTOBER. Price 6s. 


QUINTESSENCE OF AUS- VOLTAIRE AND FREDERICK 
A. By Heyer WIckHAM THE SEEAe. By Lytrox 
STRACHE 

THE CROWN COLONIES AND 
THE WAR. By Sie Cuas, 








THE 
TRI 


STEED. 
THE WORKSHOPS AND THE 


DEMOCRACY, DIPLOMACY, AND 
WAR. By J. A. R. Marnrorr. 

CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. By 
Miss M. D. Perre. 

“THE HUMANITY OF MODERN 
WARFARE.” By Davip Hannay. 

THE DESEC RATION OF FRENCH 
MONUMENTS, By Epmunp 
_ Come, U.B. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. 
10. 120 OCTOBER, 1915. Price 5s. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE MODEL PARLIAMENT. By 


H. UND, »D, 
PAPAL TAXATION = ENGLAND IN THE REIGN OF 
EDWARD I. By W. Lunt. 
THE GENOESE IN CHIOS. 1346- 1566. By Wriitram MiItuer. 
THE TUDOR SUMPTUARY LAWS. By Witrrip Hoorgr, LL.D. 
Notes and Documents, —The Name Magna Carta. By A.sert B. Warre.— 
A New “ Fioretto” of St. Francis. By A, G. LittL.e.—Proposals for an 
Agreement with Scotland, c. 1363. By Cuartes Jounson.—Extracts 
from Jacobite Correspondence, 1712-14. By L. G. Wickuam Laae, &c, 


Reviews of Books, Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 


Bruce, G.C.M.G. 
GREEK ATHLETICS AND MILI- 
TARY ‘TRAINING, By F, A. 


RIGHT. 
PATRIOTISM AND AGRICUL- 
TURE, 44 Rowtann E, Pro- 
THERO, M.V.O., M.P. 
CABINET GOVERNMENT, By 
the Eprror. 








Artictes 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKs 
PUBLISHED BY 


CHATTO e WINDUS 
A History of Babylon 


BY LEONARD W. KING 


LITT.D., F.S.A., ASSISTANT KEEPER OF EGYPTIAN AND ASSYRIA 
ANTIQUITIF S IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM: PROFESSOR . 
OF ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN ARC HA OLOGY 
LONDON 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 


UNIFORM WITH PROF. KING'S “HISTORY oF 
SUMER & AKKAD” 


Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, 18s. net 





Forty Years of “Spy” 


BY LESLIE WARD 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A FAMOUS CARICATURIST 
WITH OVER 150 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net 


The Surrey Hills 


BY F. E. GREEN 


WITH 28 ILLUSTRATIONS BY ELLIOTT SEABROOKE 
OF WHICH TWELVE ARE REPRODUCED IN COLLOTYPE 





Crown 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


9 
Rosalba’s Journal 
AND OTHER PAPERS 
BY AUSTIN DOBSON 
A NEW VOLUME OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
VIGNETTES 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 





With 6 Illustrations. 





The 


Cruise of the Janet Nichol 


BY MRS. R. L. STEVENSON 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
WITH 2 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net 





LONDON: 111 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 


“4 Novel of outstanding scales Rin Gazette, 


OF HUMAN 
BONDAGE 


A New Novel by 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


“A remarkably clever book, Mr. Maugham’s elaborate, 
preoccupied method, his slow insertions of the scalpel 
into every obscure place, suits the timid type he is 
analysing.” — Bookman, 


LONDON, 


HEINEMANN. 


6s. 





Post 8ro, US bound, price 7s. 

AREY’S “GRADUS D PARNASSUM* 
With the English Meanings. 

Revised,Corrected,aud Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the Sratianers’ Comrany,Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 
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“SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW LIST. 
By MALCOLM STARK. THIS DAY. Price Se, net. 


The Pulse of the World. 


s of Fleet Stree: Memories. The long and honourable 
Forty eof the Author with the GLascow HERaLp, and his work in Fleet 
Street for more than forty years, render this book of reminiscences and 
anecdotes ove of singular interest. Among hundreds of ple and events 
alluded to may be named Queen Alexan Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Beacousfield, Sarah Bernhardt, General Booth, Bradlaugh, Bright, Casita, 
Chamberlain, Delane, Charles Dickens, King Edward, Fleet Street, Glad- 
stone, R, H. Hutton, Irving, Jack the Ripper, Lord Morley, Parnell, Sims 
Reeves, Sp Dean Stanley, ‘Titanic’ Wreck, Tennyson, Ellen 
Terry, Queen ictoria, Wainwright Murder, &c., dc. } 

(Vide the many long and remarkable Press Notices of this book.) 


NEARLY READY. By Rev. J. R. LEEMING. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Stephen Langton, Hero of Magna Charta, 1215 A.D. 


Apniversary, 1915 A.D. An intensely interesting History of Arch- 
bishop Stephen Langton and the great Magna Charta. 


. SHAWCROSS, M.A., Author of “ The History of Dagenham.” 
ByRov. J. P. SMS DAY, Demy Bvo, Cloth. Price Be. net. 


The Daily Biographer. 


AShort Life for Every Day in the Year. This very original book con- 
tainsa short but interesting and accurate Biography of some eminent 

nm for every day in the whole year. The dates are fixed wf the birth or 
Seath of each subject. It is a book of deep interest and full of information. 


JUST OUT. By the Rey. E. J. NURSE, Rector of Windermere, 
Price 2s. net. 


Prophecy and the “War. 


Seven Remarkable Prophecies on the War. This volume, which has 
proved so unusually striking and int ting, includes The Divine Potter 
Moulding the Nations—The Return of the Jews to Palestine—The 
Four World-Empires Foretold by Daniel—The Downfall of the 
Turkish Empire—The Desolation and Restoration of Jerusalem— 
The Second Coming—The Millennium. Third Impression. 


JUST OUT. By the Rev. M. C. ELPHINSTONE, M.A. _ Price 26. 6d. net. 


War and the Gospel of Christ : 


The Ideals of Christ and the Duty of the Moment. Among the 
contents of this new and valuable book are “Warfare and Force,’’ 
“The Sword in the Service of Religion,” ‘“‘Some Evils of Warfare,’’ 
“ Peace and Unity,”’ “‘ The Priest as Combatant.,”’ 
Tuk Times says: ‘“‘A well-considered discussion, including the attitude of 
the Early Church and the Priest as Combatant, &c., based om the belief that 
war can only be abolished by Christianity.” 


SKEFFINCTON & SON, 34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Do you know what it is to have 

a perfect system of POSTAL 

SERVICE at your command ? 
Our Clients DO. 


Writ: us for particulars— 
BE. GEORGE & SONS, Ltd., 23 Jacob Street, London, S.E., England. 








Messrs. Sotheran’s West-End House 
is now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3501. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


WAR IN THE BALKANS. 


Everyone desirous of closely following 
Events in the BALKANS should buy 


THE NEAR EAST 


The Recognised Authority on Near Eastern Affairs. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

“The regular features of The Near East are its impartial 
‘Notes of the Week,’ dealing with the latest develop- 
ments of the Near and Middle Eastern problems.” 

—Morning Post. 

“We may judge the amount of influential support 
which the paper has received from public men by the 
testimonies to its value and usefulness in keeping the 
public informed upon problems requiring the constant 
attention of diplomatists, which have come from several 
of those who have become its readers.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 

“That admirable journal, The Near East.”—Daily Mail, 

“ The Near East, excels in the copiousness and accuracy 
of its letters from the countries with which it deals.” 

—Pali Mall Gazette. 


iat Bookstalls, 6d. Weekly. Post free for Three Months, 6s. 
Publishing Offices—i6-17 Devonshire Sq., E.C. 

















MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LONG NOVEL 
By H. G WELLS 


THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT. .. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'’S NEW STORY. 


THE EXTRA DAY. «. 


Tue Dairy Grapuic.— The book is a thing of rare beauty, ric) in inspiring 
humour, and, above all, pervaded by the ethereal atmosphere of the soul of 
beauty which dwells within all material phenomena,” 

















ORDEAL BY BATTLE 
By F. S. OLIVER. 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Ibex of Sha-Ping, and other 


Himalayan Studies. py tie. LB. 
RUNDALL, Ist Gurkha Rifles (killed in action Dec. 19th, 
1914). With numerous Pen-and-Ink Sketches and Coloured 
Plates by the Author. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tue Times.—“ Sketches by a naturalist and sportsman who has a keen eye, 
a vivid pen, and a romantic passion for the mountains and their wild life, 
—_ he conveys also in a remarkable series of drawings, coloured and mouo- 
chrome. 











An Untamed Territory. tic Northern 
Territory of Australia. By ELSIE R. MASSON. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tue New Wirsess.—“ An interesting volume. ... The author has written 
in a fresh and attractive style, and her conclusions are original and arre tive.’’ 


The Personal Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood, The Potter. 3, iis 


great-granddaughter, the late JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
Revised and Edited with an Introduction and a Prefatory 
Memoir of the Author, by C. H. HERFORD. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 12s. net. 


SECOND EDITION COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 

A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 
By ERNEST A. GARDNER, Litt.D., &c. Second Edition 
complete in one volume, thoroughly revised. Illustrated. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 10s. 
[Handbooks of Archxology and Antiquities, 


DR. SWETE’S NEW WORK. ; 


The Holy Catholic Church: The 


Communion of Saints. 4 study in 
the Apostles’ Creed. By the Rev. HENRY BARCLAY 
SWETE, D.D., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE, 


Church and Nation. ie Bishop Paddock 
Lectures for 1914-15, delivered at the General Theolozical 
Seminary, New York. By the Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King, Rector of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Dogma, Fact, and Experience. 
By Rev. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 














The Orient Pearls: Indian Folk- 


Lore. By SHOVONA DEVI (niece of Sim Ranin- 
DRANATH TaGorRE). Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 


Elementary Lessons in Electricity 


and Magnetism. ,y si-vanus P. rHomp- 
SON, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S8., &c. New Edition completely revised 
and in many parts rewritten. Illustrated. Feap.8vo. 4s. 61. 





FEBRUARY—JUNE PAPERS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Mathematical Papers for Admis- 
sion into the Royal litary Academy and 


the Royal Military College. February—June, 1915. 
Edited by R. M. MILNE, M.A. Crown 8vo. Sewed. Is. net. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


From all Libraries and Booksellers. 


A CHATEAU IN PICARDY 

Arcadian life has always been Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s forte, and he is here seen at 
his best. Picardy, before the War and to-day, is the scene of this novel, and never has 
the author imparted such fine feeling and romance to his work. It is a book that will 


be muck talked about and liked. 
THE HOLY FLOWER H. Rider Haggard 


“The book will surely take its place with the most popular of its author’s vivid and 
absorbing romances of adventure.” —Dai!y Telegraph. 
A LOVERS’ TALE Maurice Hewlett 
“The whole story is brilliantly told and pleasantly told, with here and there 
Fy ae of sharp humour for those who can catch them, whilst the spirit of romance 
ies fast and high; and there is jovial humour, too, when the narrative comes to 
earth.” —Standard. 


DELIA BLANCHFLOWER Mrs. Humphry Ward 
“Mrs. Ward has never felt more deeply or expressed herself with greater earnest- 
ness in any of her other works.”—Spectator. 


THE SQUIRE’S SWEETHEART Katharine Tynan 


An emotional and exciting story, written with all Mrs. Tynan’s accustomed skill 


and lightness of touch. 
THE MAN WHO BOUGHT LONDON 
Edgar Wallace 


Mr. Wallace has here conceived a romance as original and exciting as anything he 
has published. It is a story to be thought over and talked about. 
Paul Trent 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SEA 


A stirring romance of the modern Navy. 


A RISKY GAME Harold Bindloss 

The author has here forsaken his beloved Canada, and written a strenuous and 
exciting novel of gun-running in Cuba. There is a breezy freshness about “A Risky 
Game” that will further endear Mr. Bindloss to his innumerable admirers. 


THE SIGN OF SILENCE Wm. Le Queux 
This is a story of one of the strangest mysteries Mr. Le Queux has ever conceived. 
From the sensational and mysterious opening the author keeps the excitement at fever 


heat until the last line. 
AFTER LONG YEARS L. G. Moberly 
Picture a 


Another of Miss Moberly’s fine emotional stories of human passion. 
surgeon called upon to operate upon a man who has done him an irreparable injury, and 
you have the key-stone on which depends one of the most arresting stories the Authoress 


has written. 
THE KING versus WARGRAVE _ J. S. Fletcher 


Mystery—baffling and puzzling; drama—pathetic and moving, are the features of 


this engrossing novel. 
THE FLYING GIRL Richard Marsh 


Mr. Richard Marsh could not write a story that was not full of excitement, and in 
* The Flying Girl” he has excelied even himself. He leads the reader through a maze 











of incident and adventure, lightly relieved by a love story in which passion and jealousy 
are paramount. 
THE EMBASSY CASE Headon Hill 

This is a romance of intrigue in high circles. In the opening, when the heroine 
agrees, for a consideration, to impersonate a Princess, the reader is at once absorbed, 
and cannot fail to continue so throughout a novel that is breathlessly exciting and has 
a thrill on every page. 
oc WIND R 
OCTOBER 

Notable Contributions 
CERMANY’S RAILWAY CRIP ON ASIA MINGR. By L. Morton 
THE EQUIPMENT OF THE FORCES. (2nd Article.) By W. C. Fitz-Gerald 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR. By E. H. D. Sewell 
WAR-TIME SERVICE FOR WOMEN. By Ignatius Phayre 
A WAR POEM. By Kathrine Tynan 
Poweriul Complete Story by the 
fate JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 
Contributions by 

Eden Phillpotts qG. B. Lancaster Mary Grant Bruce 
A. A, Milne Marjorie Bowen « Austin Philips 





WONDER BOOK 
OF EMPIRE 


Crown 4to, picture boards 
3s. 6d. Also in handsome 
cloth gilt binding, 5s. Twetye 
Coloured Plates. 264 pages, 
Over 300 Illustrations, 


It may safely be said that everyone who 
turns these pages will be amazed at the 
wealth of interest, entertainment and 
instruction, and will close the volums 
with 

A NEW SENSE OF PRIDE 
in the greatest Empire that the world has 
seen. It undertakes the duty to the 
coming generation of making them 
acquainted with their glorious heri 
and teaching them something of their 
fellow-citizens, and of the countries ig 
which they dwell. 


LORD ROBERTS, 


K.G., V.C. 
The Story ef a Great Soldier, 


Large Crown 8vo. 
Fully Illustrated. 3s, 6d, 


By 
CAPTAIN OWEN WHEELER 


Author of “The Story of Our Army,” 
“The War Office, Past and Present,” §¢., 


It has been felt that a life so adven- 
turous and romantic as that of the great 
Field-Marshal should be enshrined in a 
volume which, while moderate in price, 
should also be authoritative, carefully and 
accurately written, and suitable especially 
for presentation to boys, both of this and 
future generations. 

The book is lavishly illustrated with 
portraits and drawings which practically 
depict the battle history of the British 
Empire during a period of sixty years. 


C.G. D. ROBERTS’ 
NATURE BOOKS 


Large Crown S8vo, cloth gilt, 
Fully Illustrated, Pictorial Enad- 
papers, 2s. 6d. each. 


“Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts 
we have often adventured among the wil! 
beasts of the land and sea, and we hope to 
do so many times in the future. It is au 
education not to be missed by those wh» 
have the chance, and the chance is every- 
one’s. Mr. Roberts loves his wild nature, 
and his readers, both old and young, 
should love it with him.”—Athenzum. 


Hoof and Claw 

The House in the Water 
The Backwoodsmen 
Kings in Exile 
Neighbours Unknown 
More Kindred of the Wiid 
The Feet of the Furtive 
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